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Vz La>IZHERE isa wide path- There the American flag was _for- 
ae way on the sea, be- merly in the ascendant, because for 
ginning in about along period the lion’s share of the 
latitude 40° north, North Atlantic carrying trade was in 
longitude 70 west, the grip of American seamen. 
sweeping thence That period was the golden age of 
northeasterly on full-rigged ships. Famous sailing 
the arc of a circle packets owned on this side the water 
which will clear plied regularly between home ports 





Cape Race and end 
southeast of Cape Clear on the Irish 
coast, which may be considered the 
of the the 
route of the great fleet of ships sail- 


} Broadway sea, for it 1s 


ing between the northern American 
the 


states and north of Europe. 
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and Liverpool, London, and Havre, 
or other seaboard cities of Europe, 
the all 
around the globe in the fifties were 
the majestic Dreadnaught, Stafford- 
Monarch, and New 
These were doubtless framed 


and among ships known 


shire, Occan 


World. 


280 


of New Hampshire oak, as they 
were built at Newburyport and East 
Boston, and the Merrimack valley 
from Franklin to Nashua was where 


shipwrights of those coast towns 
sought their timber. The ribs of 


the Great Republic grew on our hill- 
sides. 
Ebenezer Knight, a Portsmouth 
man, was captain of the Mew Iorld. 
Ship-owners like John A. McGaw, and 





ship-masters like William McFarland, 
David Austin, and Horace Putnam, 
The 


and 


were then reared in our valley. 

Belle Wood, a fine New York 
Liverpool packet, was named 
Arabella Wood, daughter of Rev. 
Henry Wood, of Concord, and it 
is worth mentioning that another 
daughter of the parson became the 
wife of Lieut. James S. Thornton, of 
the AKearsarge. 


for 


On the Piscataqua, where the Good- 
wins, Marcys, and Tredicks dwelt, 
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people talked about ships as they 
talk about horses at Colebrook and 


Stewartstown. 


There as the 


chosen for 


was, 
device the state seal in- 
dicates there had long before been, 
a real New Hampshire interest in 
building ships and sailing them on 
the great the ocean; 
there was like and larger interest in 
other 


highways of 


states with wider seaboard, 


and there was gain in the traffic, 


of course. 


Some ships designed for 
the California trade, of the class of 
the [I 7tch of the Wave (built at Ports- 
mouth), Red Jacket, and Flying Cloud, 
were said to have earned their en- 
tire cost on their first voyage to San 
Francisco. This is satisfactory evi- 
dence that the Plack Ball, Swallow 
Tail, and all the other packets trav- 
ersing the North Atlantic were not 
sailed for fun. 

Boston 


would 


who visited 


those 


Countrymen 


wharves in be 


days 
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likely to see a tall sky-scraper warped 
out of its berth to the tune of 
‘*We 'll bowse her up to Liverpoo! 
And lay her off the town, 
and it was an inspiring sight, though 
of course not so grand as that of a 
ship under sail at sea. 

As to speed, the American ships 
carried the broom at the mast-head. 
In three successive days the //yng 
Cloud sailed nine hundred and ninety 
odd miles, at which rate she would 
go from New York to Liverpool in 
little more than nine days. At this 
period our ships had long been known 
on every sea by their trim appearance 
and the superb way in which they 
Nathaniel Bowditch, 
of Salem, author of the ‘‘ American 


were sailed. 


Navigator,’ at the beginning of the 
century took a ship into the Medi- 
terranean with every man on board, 
including the cook, able to work a 
lunar observation. 

Beside the winged pilgrims of the 
sea and air there were in the fifties 
established lines of American trans- 
atlantic steamships, the most famous 
being the Collins, with the antic, 
Pacific, Arctic, and Saltic, of 3,000 
tons each, and at a later date the 
Adriatic of 5,500 tons. It was the 
custom then to advertise the captains 
as conspicuously as the ships, and 
such were James West, Ezra Nye, 
James C. Luce, and Joseph J. Com- 
stock, all tried men of the sea; the 
last mentioned (‘‘Glorious Joe,’’ as 
a New York newspaper styled him) 
was taken off a Fall River steamboat. 

The Collins line had fortnightly 
sailings, and at the outset carried the 
United States mail for $385,000 a 
year, increased to $885,000 at a later 
date. 

The 4AVantic and her consorts were 
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propelled by side wheels driven by 
side-lever engines, except the Adriatic 
which had engines with oscillating 
cylinders. They were faster, more 
elegant, and more comfortable in a 
sea way than their competitors of the 
Cunard line, although the English 
company built the Asia and Africa 
expressly to defeat them. A table of 
the swiftest trips between New York 
and Liverpool, from October, 1848, 
to August, 1851, was printed by the 
New York /.xfress in the latter year 
(the year the yacht merica won the 
now famous cup); four of these trips 
by the English ships averaged eleven 
days, one hour, and thirty minutes, 
against four by the American ships 
in ten days and twenty-six minutes. 
The /a/tic then held the record at 
nine days, thirteen hours, and thirty 
minutes from wharf to wharf. 

Although the Collins ships received 
considerable praise from English news- 
papers, in which Chambers’ Edinburg 
Journal set the example by an article 
entitled ‘‘ Steam Bridge of the Atlan- 
tic,’ they never carried many Eng- 
lish travellers. Captain Mackinnon, 
of the royal navy, came over in 1852 
by the America, a Cunarder, and re- 
turned by the /a/tic, to make com- 
parisons. He reported to the ship- 
builders of England, to quote in one 
line the pith of his long article (re- 
printed in //arper’'s Magazine, Vol. 
VII), ‘‘ There are no ocean steamers 
in England comparable to the Baltic.” 
Jenny Lind came across in the 4//an- 
fic, and on various occasions mani- 
fested her regard for the ship which 
brought her over. 

Another American steamship com- 
pany ran the Washington and the 
Hermann between New York and 
Bremen, and still another the /7vawk- 
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fin and the Humboldt between New 
York and Havre,—which four ships 
as they went to and fro, touched at 
Cowes, England. Commodore Van- 
derbilt also took a hand in the busi- 
ness with the -477e/, North Star, and 
Vanderbilt. 

These steamship lines and the fast- 
sailing packets which no man could 
number, led perhaps by the Dyead- 
naught, Capt. Samuel Samuels, which 
once sighted the Irish coast in nine 
days and seventeen hours from New 
York, licked up the cream of the 
traffic. The packet 4delaide once left 
New Yots in company with the Cun- 
ard steamship S7don, and beat her to 
the Mersey, making the run in twelve 
days and eight hours. The Red Jacket 
in 1854 did the voyage in thirteen 
days, one hour, and twenty-five min- 
utes. 

Occupying such a position as this 
forty years ago, what are the reasons 





why in later years this trade fell to 
other hands? Perhaps the chief of 
these reasons was the passing of the 
wooden ship; another was higher 
American wages. Then the govern- 
ment of the United States changed 
hands, and under narrower adminis- 
trative theories mail pay to steam- 
ships was withheld. Jefferson Davis, 
Howell Cobb, and John B. Floyd 
were men of power in that day, and 
were never suspected of having a 
special prejudice in favor of Northern 
marine enterprise. Then followed 
the war, with English-built .4/abamas 
and //loridas as a destructive force, 
the era of western railroad building 
came to tempt capital in another di- 
rection, and the bold voyages of our 
most famous steam and sailing ves- 
sels came gradually to a mute, in- 
glorious end. 

There were some mournful disas- 
ters during the great period of Amer- 
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ican activity on the highway of the 
North Atlantic. 


near Cape Race in September, 1554, 


The Arctic was lost 


by collision with the French steam 


ship I esta. This elicited a fine poem 


of ninety lines in Dickens's //ouschold 


lords, beginning thus 


i) k ptised witl ime 
rhe tant the ce 
S eah y ling ] 
W he t ¢ 
Phen the /aecrs left Liverpool 1 
' : 
January, 1 to be never eard oO 
More umd probably was crushed 1n 


in ice field off Newfoundland, where 


one of her cabin doors was seen by a 
passing ship. These disasters gave 
our navigators a set-back, and pet 
haps they knelt at the stool of humil 
ity too long and too openly It is 
our national habit to tell the truth 
livery uropean = sailor- mat 1 

steward afloat or ashore 


declares that nothing un 


‘ 1 
pleasant cvel happens to 


r {4 ] } } 
leir crait, and they have 
+) ] 4 1 1 
come Lhenliscives lo C1IC VE 
this ott-te le tak ] ere ~ 
} 1 
1 lortyv vears ¢ SCI ip-book 
117) t writers |] nal nel 
under the writers Nana, na 


he finds by turning over the 


~ 


; , : 
careful selections pasted on 


its pages that the Cunard 
line lost the Columbia on 
Black Ledge, ran the Cam- 
via ashore on Cape Cod, 
the //ibernia on Cape Sa- 
ble, and lost the 777foe/7 in 
broad day on a rock in St. 
George's channel. The 
Arabia and /urepa butted 
one another over the Grand 
Banks not far from Cape 
Race, the Oregen sunk in 
collision with a coal 


schooner off the Long 
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Island shore, and Captain Wolfen- 
den rammed the Pavonta on a rock 
while steaming into Plymouth bay 
which he mistook for the route to 


Boston, although a passenger to 
whom the coast was familiar told him 
he was facing the shore of Duxbury. 
The Cephalonia Nas recently been 
stranded on the English coast, and 


the Calalonia been towed to the 


} 


Azores with a broken shaft. 


In April, 1873, the failure to iden- 


; e 
tify a light on the shore of Nova 


Scotia lost the White Star liner .4/ 


lantic and five hundred and _ sixty 
lives. The Allan, French, and North 


German lines have a record no better 


There are some hopeful signs that 


the American flag will come to its 
rit tar fr oa ster «]t ] . ] 
own again. Far from being displaced 
; 
| 
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in traffic to the southward, our coast- 
wise and gulf steamships have been 
navigated with a punctuality and 
freedom from accident as gratifying 
as it is surprising. 

In 1873 Philadelphia people created 
a new line to Liverpool by building 
the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iilinois, designed to equal che White 
Star ships of that period. 
Grant 


General 
for his 
Europe, and the whole 
quartet have carried the flag on the 
North Atlantic path from their begin- 


chose one of these 


voyage to 


ning to this day without one serious 
mishap. On the other hand they 
have put prize crews on vessels de- 
serted at sea, and taken off crews of 
disabled ships. The Oz/o picked up 


the broken down MNoord/and and 
towed her to Queenstown, and 
another of the line rendered a like 


service to the A déotsford. 

3eside these Philadelphia ships the 
American line has on the route be- 
tween New York and Southampton, 
the S/. Lous, St Paul, New 


York, and Parts, ships of eleven thou 


Eng., 


sand tons, as stately, as comfortable, 
as staunch as sail on any sea, navi- 
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gated by seamen of long 
experience and incontesta- 
ble skill. These great ships 
are liable to service in the 
United States navy in pos- 
sible emergencies. This is 
the first vear’s work of the 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
The S/. Louis has crossed 
in six days, nine hours, and 
| thirty-two minutes, her 
a speed in winter or summer 
not varying widely, and her 
chief engineer expects to 
see her go over in six days. 

Our engravings show the 

Atlantic, of the Collins line (the pro- 
genitor of steamships without a bow- 
sprit), the Dreadnaught, the St. Louis 
at sea, and the dining-room of the 
New York. 
one of those who sail the great ships 
on the main street of the sea, we 
have Capt. John C. Jamison, of the 
St. Paul, born in Brooklyn, educated 
in the polytechnic schools of that city, 


As an American sailor, 





Captain Jamison, of the St. Paul 
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apprentice to a New York pilot-boat, 
sailor before the mast on the fam- 
ous Dreadnaught, mate of the ///fnois 


sea that a commander so experienced 
should touch ground on a foggy coast 
with the best of the long list. 


ae ee 


and /udiana, captain successively of Success to American sailors and 
the | aterland, Switzerland, Waesland, American ships, and honor to the 
Rhynland, Westernland, New York, flag of the United States. May it 
and now of the S/. Pax/. It surely float over the last, as it did over the 


illustrates the uncertainties of the first, steamship to cross the ocean. 


MAY SONG. 


ty Mary Cc. Fones 


The snow of the Maytime drifts across 
An orchard I know full well, 
Where the grass is green as rain-sprung moss 
And the nestling robins tell 
Their secrets free as the blithe winds toss 
The branches wherein they dwell. 
Il. 
O robins and bees, keep holiday, 
Where the winter winds made moan, 
And blossom across, sweet drift of May, 
Where the winter snows were blown. 
For life shall conquer all death, alway, 





And spring shall be lord alone! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HORSES. 


T would be a pleas- 
ant and profitable 
task to delve into 
the history of New 
Hampshire horses, 
and to speak of 





those most promi- 
nent in its records, from the battle- 
charger John Stark bestrode to Vi- 


king, the stallion king. Space, as 


well as time and information, is, how- 
ever, lacking for such an endeavor, 
and the most the present article can 
attempt is to briefly describe some of 
the ‘‘ fast ones’? owned or bred by 
New Hampshire men, and to give 
some idea of the importance and ex- 
tent of equine interests in the Granite 
State. 


It would be impossible to accom- 
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plish this result in any degree of com- 
pleteness without reference to one 
now passed away, who, by his keen 
interest, thorough knowledge, and 
financial liberality, did more than 
any other one man to further the 
cause of scientific horse breeding in 
New Hampshire. The late Col. John 
B. Clarke of Manchester was the 
founder and until his death the editor 
and proprietor of the .J/rrer and 


Farmer, the leading agricultural and 





horse paper of north- 
ern New England. 
He assisted in the 
formation of the 
New England Asso- 
ciation of Trotting 
Horse Breeders, and 
served as one of its 
vice-presidents. 
Among the valuable 
stallions which he 
owned were Len 
Rodgers 2:38, Al 
mont Eclipse, Fire 
King, Jingles 2:2514, 
Steele (sire of Ara- 
go 2:22'%, Bonner 
Steele 2:24%, and 
Speedwell 2:18), and Mambrino 
Wilkes 2:2834. It was well said of 
Colonel Clarke 
after his death 
that ‘‘the horse 
interests of New 
Hampshire lost 
their best friend 
and most valua- 





ble helper when 


W. C. Clarke 


he passed away.” 
His younger son, Mayor William C. 
Clarke, of Manchester, in- 
herited his father’s horse 
love and horse knowledge, 
and few better writers upon 
turf topics are at present 
contributing to the press 
of this country. 

Mambrino Wilkes, above 
referred to, is fairly entitled 
to rank as the ‘‘Grand Old 
Horse’’ of New Hampshire 
annals. He is a son of 
George Wilkes, that great- 
est of American sires, and 
was bred by Gen. W. T. 
Withers at Lexington, Ky. 
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He was brought to New 
Hampshire by Colonel 
Clarke in 1876, and 
since that time has es- 
tablished a remarkable 
record as a sire of speed, 
stamina, high form, and 
docility in both trotters 
and roaders. His record 
of 2:2834 was gained 
after but four weeks of 
preparation at the close 
of a stud season. He 
is handsome and attrac 
tive in the show ring, 
and still at the age of 
more than a score wins 
the admiration of horsemen wherever 
he is shown. 

Mampbrino Wilkes is now the prop- 
erty of William Corey and O. B. La- 
port, of Manchester, and is handled 
by Fred Brackett. Of his get three 


have already beaten 2:20, and half a 


dozen more are included in the 2:30 
list. Among the more prominent 
of these are Thetis 2:16 : Mischief 


2:17%,, Dan Wilkes 2:2014, Myra 

Wilkes 2:2434. Arthur Wilkes 2:10, 
AN 

ae 








R. M. Wilkes 2:25%, Daisy C. 
2: 2534, Ned 2:2714, and Colonel 
Arthur Wilkes 2:29!2. 
Wilkes has also two sons, Morrison 
Wilkes 5,307 and Contoocook, that 


are getters of speed, and one of his 


Mambrino 


grandsons, Conemur 2:1914, has done 
trial miles better than 2:15. Daugh- 
ters of his daughters include Brun- 
hilde 2:1514 and Lady Helen 2:25%. 


The name of this New Hampshire 


sire was first brought prominently to 
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Morrison Wilkes. 


the attention of horsemen all over the 
country by the achievements of his 
daughter, Thetis 2:1614, the property 
of Capt. George H. Perkins. On the 
shores of Lake Winnepauket, Web- 
ster, Captain Perkins maintains an 
extensive and well-managed stock 
farm headed by Montrose 2:26'2, by 
Dartmouth, sire of Lady Helen and 
others. Undoubtedly the apple of 
his eye, however, is the big bay mare 
by whom he has often outspeeded the 





fastest on the famous Bos- 
ton boulevard. Thetis was 
foaled June 6, 1885, her 
dam being Serena by Ved- 
der’s Cadmus. Her great 
year on the turf was 1893 
when she started in with a 
record of 2:32 and cut it to 
her present mark at Rigby 
park, Portland, October 3, 
in a hard-fought contest 
with her rival from her 
own state, Edith H. By 
this achievement she won 
for her driver, EK. E. Cogswell, a 
prize sulky for the fastest New Hamp- 
shire bred horse of the year. Thetis 
has been privately timed several 
seconds faster than her record and 
good judges are of the opinion that 
in a mile straightaway over the snow 
she is one of the fastest horses in the 
world. Captain Perkins’s racing 
stable was the past season in charge 
of W. P. Otterson who gave Maple 
Valley by Red Cedar, a mark of 2:22%4. 





Jubilee 


Wilkes. 
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after she was twenty years of age, she 


was the dam of Nun, trial in 2:28, 


/ 


and Vladimir 2:2834. This mare was 





Glencoe Wilkes 





ae 


owned by Arthur F. Rolfe of Pena- 

cook, who bred his namesake, Arthur 

Wilkes. The latter is now owned by 
Mambrino Wilkes’s value asa sire M. J. Healey of Worcester, Mass. 

was most conclusively 

shown when he was mat- 

ed with mares of breed- 

ing and stamina, such as 

the mothers of Thetis and 

Arthur Wilkes. Prin- 

cess, the dam of the lat- 

ter, deserves more than a 

passing word as one of 

the best, if not the best, 

brood mares, by the rec 

ords, this state has ever 

produced. She was a 

bay mare, by General 

Lyon; dam, by Hill's 

Black Hawk. She has 

been dead a dozen years, 

but during her lifetime 

produced eleven foals, 

seven of whom could 

beat 2:40; three, 2:30; 

and one, 2:20. Sesides 

Arthur Wilkes and Mor- 

rison Wilkes, both of 

whom were dropped 
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At this writing the fastest horse by 
the records ever bred in New Hamp- 
shire is Jubilee Wilkes 2:11'. He 
is a dark brown horse, bred by E. F. 
Hall of Belmont, and foaled April 8, 
1887. His sire was Glencoe Wilkes, 
and his dam, Black Maria. He was 
first worked in 1892 by William 
Locke, when he won two races and 
In 1893 N. J. 
Stone campaigned him successfully 


took a record of 2:37 


and cut his record to 2:17'2. Dur- 
ing most of 1894 he was out of condi- 
tion, but on June 20, 1895, at Mystic 
park. Driver J. H. Nay 
piloted him to victory in 
straight heats, whose time 
was. 2:13%2, 2:11%, 2:13. 
The last half of the third 
mile he paced in 1:04%4. 
On July 19, at Portland, 
by what was generally re- 
garded as an unjust decis- 
ion, the judges deprived 
Jubilee of a heat which he 
really won by a neck in 
2:10. He is owned by 
C. D. Hall of Laconia, 
and has not yet reached 
his speed limit. 
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Glencoe Wilkes, the sire 
of this fastest of New Hamp- 
shire products, is owned by 
Dr. F. L.. Gerald of Laconia, 
one of the state’s most earn- 
est and successful breeders. 
Glencoe was foaled April 7, 
1881, by Alcantara, dam, 
Betsey and I. He isa bay, 
16 hands high, weighs 1,150 
pounds, and is a pure-gaited 
trotter with a record of 2:41% 
and a trial in 2:36. In addi- 
tion to Jubilee, he is the sire 
of Allen Boy 2:17134, Whirl- 
wind 2:20!;, Pansy Blossom 
2:23, George A. 2:29 as a 3-year-old, 
Little Gem 2:30, and others in the list. 

It can be truly said that he is the 
sire of more’ speed than any other 
horse of his age ever owned in New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. Gerald also owns the richly 
bred Electioneer stallion, Almaden, 
by Palo Alto 2:0534, sire of Sunol and 
Arion. Almaden was foaled in 1892; 
his dam being Kittie Sultan, by Sul- 
tan, sire of Saladin and Stamboul. 
He is a grand young horse, worthy 
of the great families he represents. 
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W. F. Daniell. 


The pet and pride of the New 
Hampshire track is Edith H. 2:1034, 
as game and consistent a race mare 
as ever drew a sulky. The story of 
her purchase by her present owner is 
something of a romance. In the win- 
ter of 1888, ex-Congressman Warren 
F. Daniell of Franklin was, with a 
party of gentlemen from this. state, 
attending ice races on Lake 
George, New York. They 
visited the breeding estab- 
lishment of B. W. Burleigh 
at Ticonderoga, and in- 
spected his colts. Most of 
the party were not sufh- 
ciently impressed to make 
any purchases, but Mr. 
Daniell offered for Edith 
H., then a weanling, and 
another colt, S600. The 
offer was at first refused, 
but later accepted. “ What 
do you expect to do with 


that dirty gray thing?’’ 
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asked one of the party, in amaze- 
ment, when the purchase was an- 
nounced, and Mr. Daniell himself 
confesses that her general appear- 
ance at that time was anything but 
prepossessing. 

However, ‘‘ that dirty gray thing ’”’ 
has since that time started in forty- 
five races, winning first place in 
thirty, and taking some part of the 
money in all but five. 

Her owner was first attracted to 
her by her breeding, which is of the 
finest. She was sired by Deucalion, 
son of Hambletonian 10. Deuca- 
lion’s dam was Trusty, she by a 
noted running horse, Marlborough, 
son of Imported Trustee. Edith’s 
dam was Patti, by Nutbourne, full 
brother to Nutwood; second dam by 
Daniel Lambert. She has a trial 
record of 2:09, which she will some 
day equal in a race, and is the 
mother of a handsome _ three-year 
old filly, Fanny Rice, by Kentucky 
2490. She is to-day as free from 
blemishes and imperfections as when 
she began her racing career, and is, 
as she deserves to be, one of Mr. Dan- 
iell’s most highly prized possessions. 





Much Ado. 
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Second only to her in his regard is 
the handsome bay horse, Much Ado 
2:204%, as a four-year old. This 
speedy and powerful young stallion 
was foaled in 1889, and bred by D. 


M. Ball of Versailles, Kentucky. He 


usual natural speed. The Daniell 
colors are favorites at every race 
track, not only on account of the 
qualities of the horses that wear 
them, but because of the invariable 
honesty and genuine sportsmanlike 





W. T. Greene 
Ww.B 
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I 


is by Judge Salisbury, son of Nut- 
wood, while his dam, Lady Simmons, 
is the daughter of Simmons, perhaps 
the best son of the great George 
Wilkes. Much Ado has aié trial 
record of 2:14, and in his races has 
shown endurance and pluck of the 
highest degree. His gait is bold and 
rapid, and he is possessed of un- 


E. E. Cogswell. 
W. R. Cox 


QUARTETTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE JOCKEYS 


action of Mr. Daniell himself. His 
driver in past seasons, Mr. W. B. 
Cook, has been an efficient co-adjutor 
in securing the smile of victory for 
the blue and gold. He is this season 
handling a string of promising colts 
for C. C. Kenrick of Franklin. 

The two fastest horses ever owned 
in New Hampshire have spent the 
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past winter way up on the Canada 
line at the West Stewartstown stock 
farm of George VanDyke, the mil- 
lionaire lumberman. They are Early 
Bird 2:10, by Jay Bird, and Mascot, 
Jr. 2:10%, by Wilkes Hurrah. Their 
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nder the care of that efficient t1 
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ing coincidence that old Mascot 2:04, 
himself, is now owned by a son of 
New Hampshire, Mr. Lewis G. 
Tewksbury, the New York bank- 
er. Nicola 2:23%, by Nicol, and a 
half dozen other fast ones will also 


R . 


ir? he Van Dvke colors this sea 
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list is the Riverside stock farm at 
Newport, where H. M. Kimball has 


an ideal location and every other ele- 





ment of a successful establishment. 
The farm comprises several hundred 
acres and aside from its adaptation to 
breeding is one of the best in that 
rich section of the country His 
stable is headed by Enderby 2:29; 


and includes among its bright partic- 
ular stars a daughter of Pilot Wilkes, 
Clara Wilkes 2:2634, at five years 


old, who was campaigned in 1895 by 


Bard Palmer. Among 
the many high-bred and 
promising youngsters at 
this farm it is difficult to 
select a few for especial 
mention, but no lover of 


1iorses could fail to notice 


Chimes Arion, 
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2:0634, dam Mabel A. 2:234%. Two 
handsome foals of 1892 are Romola 
by Enderby and Inez by Victor 
Wilkes, dam, Nellie Lambert by 
Daniel Lambert. 

Though now practically retired 
from the business there was a time 
when Sam Hodsdon of Meredith 
stood very near the head of Granite 
State breeders. Among the well- 
known animals of which he held the 
possession at one time or another and 


most of whom he bred were Mischief 
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past winter way up on the Canada 
line at the West Stewartstown stock 
farm of George VanDyke, the mil- 
lionaire lumberman. They are Early 


Bird 2:10, by Jay Bird, and Mascot, 
Jr. 2:10%, by Wilkes Hurrah. Their 


Chimes Arion 
and 


Rozzeta L. 
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ing coincidence that old Mascot 2:04, 
himself, is now owned by a son of 
New Hampshire, Mr. Lewis G. 
Tewksbury, the New York bank- 
er. Nicola 2:23%, by Nicol, and a 
half dozen other fast ones will also 


Romola 
and 


Inez. 


Enderby 


H. M. Kimball, Proprietor 
Clara Wilkes. 


A GROUP FROM RIVERSIDE FARM 


millionaire owner has placed them 
under the care of that efficient trainer 
and driver, John Cheney, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the north 
country and the whole state will 
have reason to be proud of their 
work next season. It is an interest- 


carry the Van Dyke colors this sea- 
son. 

New Hampshire possesses half a 
dozen stock farms and breeding es- 
tablishments which are doing much 
to raise the grade of the driving 


horses of the state. Prominent in the 
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Highland View Stock Farm, Claremont, N. H. 


list is the Riverside stock farm at 
Newport, where H. M. Kimball has 
an ideal location and every other ele- 
ment of a successful establishment. 
The farm comprises several hundred 
acres and aside from its adaptation to 
breeding is one of the best in that 
rich His 


stable is headed by Enderby 2:29%, 


section of the country. 


nd includes among its bright partic- 
lar stars a daughter of Pilot Wilkes, 
‘lara Wilkes 2:263%, at five years 


|, who was campaigned in 1895 by 
ird Palmer. Among 
many high-bred and 
mising youngsters at 
; farm it is difficult to 
ct a few for especial 
ution, but no lover of 
ses could fail to notice 
| admire Chimes Arion, 
Arion 2:073%, dam, 
mes Belle, by Chimes, 
One of 
foals of 1894 is Zetter, 


, Quartermaster 2:21, 


ed April, 1895. 


un Nelese, by Nelson 
). Radka is a two- 


ir-old by Ralph Wilkes 


2:063%4, dam Mabel A. 2:23%. Two 
handsome foals of 1892 are Romola 
by Enderby and Inez 
Wilkes, dam, Nellie 
Daniel Lambert. 
Though 


by Victor 
Lambert by 
now practically retired 
from the business there was a time 
when Sam Hodsdon of Meredith 
stood very near the head of Granite 
State Among the well- 
known animals of which he held the 
possession at one time or another and 
most of whom he bred were Mischief 


breeders. 
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W. M. Leet. 


2:173%4, Etta K. 2:2134, Ira M. 2:30, 
sire of Dick 2:20%, Falcon, Jr., and 
others. 

W.H. Moody, the wealthy manu- 
facturer, has conducted at the High- 
land View farm, Claremont, 
the leading breeding . 
establishments of the 
state until this season, 
when 


one of 


has retired 
from the business and 
has disposed of most 
of his horses including 
his fast young stall- 
ions, X. L. 2:20%, by 
Emperor Wilkes, and 
Evolutio 2:13%, by 
Nominee. : 


he 


C.C. Mayberry, presi- 
dent of the New Hamp- 
shire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, is the owner of 
two large stock farms, 
one in Maine and one 
at Hazen’s Junction. 
His stud at the latter 


is headed by William Albert 2:16%, 
by Albert W., and Superintendent 
John Snow has under his care some 
very promising colts. Mordica 2:20!/ 
by Messenger Wilkes, has in the past 
been the leading campaigner from 
this farm. 

At Stratham, Fire Marshal Whit- 
comb, of Boston, breeds sons and 
daughters of Woodbrino 3926, which 
the veteran Tom Marsh develops into 
such equine stars as Vega 2:14), 
Stella 2:17%, and Zerbrino 2:27!,, 
one of the best colts in New England. 

Hon. Frank Jones, of Portsmouth, 
has lately embarked in the breeding 
business upon a large scale and has 
now represented at his farm the blood 
of almost all the living leading sires 
of this country together with a num- 
ber of fine brood mares. The pre- 
mier is Mickey, by Jay Bird, and 
one of the farm’s most successful 
campaigners is Tom Boy 2:21, b. m., 
by Edgemark. 

The number of New Hampshire 
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Simbrino. 


men who own or drive one or two 
horses fast enough to have won dis- 
tinction on the turf is altogether too 
great to allow their complete enumer- 
ation in this article. Frank H. Fos- 
ter of Tilton, who owned the great 
Viking, is now the proud possessor of 
a grey beauty, Adra Belle, by Almont 
Boy, who took a record of 2:13 under 
Frank Sargent’s able guidance last 
season. Dr. H. C. Wells, of Laconia, 
bought out of a Portland livery stable 
Dixie 2:144%, whose breeding has 
now been established as by Elector, 
a son of Dictator. Old “Jock” Fi- 
field at Alton has driven good horses 
for many years. His name was for 
years associated with Screwdriver, 
and he now has in his stable Alcoe, 
Jessie P., and some likely youngsters. 

Concord has been the horse center 
of the state for the past few years, the 
management of the Capital driving 
park having given there by far the 
most successful race meetings held 
a: ywhere in the state. During the 
seison of 1895 W.M. Leet was the 
lessee of the track. He kept there 
h:; handsome Kentucky mare, Pansy 
Bossom 2:12, and was also interested 
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in the string campaigned 
by Lear & Carr, of New- 
port, including Jeddio 
2:25%, by Monarch, and 
others. H. E. Brewster 
was their driver. Charles 
Yapp, the well known 
driver, is the present lessee 
of the track. 

James C. Norris has a 
fast one in Frank P, 2:173%4, 
and but recently disposed 
of Whist 2:18%. Until he 
transferred his interest to 
other branches of sport 
Mr. Norris was one of the 
best known horsemen on the New 
England tracks. 

James M. Collins bought of Cavan- 
augh brothers in 1895 the handsome 
and high-bred race mare, Wilkie 
Belmont 2:24%, by Belmont. L,. E. 
Currier always has one or two fast 
ones in his stable. At this writing 
Arthur M. 2:24% is his trump card. 
Willard T. Greene handles Simbrino 
2:224%, by Simmons, and also gave 
Lady Helen 2:25% her mark. N. E. 





J. C. Norris. 
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Mr. Blanchard, one of 
whom, Vik’s Sister, 
beaten 2:30 in he 
work. Her last foal 
Prohibition. Bessie Sno\ 
had produced two fillies b 
Daniel Lambert while th 
property of Mr. Snow. On 
of these, Daisy Lambert 
was bought by Mr. Bla: 
chard and produced Lami- 
berta Viking which he sold 
at auction the 
highest price ever obtained 


has 























for $500, 





Prohibition. 


Martin and George W. Silver own 
the Electioneer stallion, Newflower 
2:234%, which stands at the Canter- 
bury farm of the latter. 

C. G. and John S. Blanchard are 
enterprising and successful breeders. 
The latter owns Bessie Snow, dam of 
Prohibition, the champion yearling 
trotter of New Hampshire, half mile 
record 1:234%, by Prince Cuyler. He 
purchased her in 1884 at the closing 
out sale of trotting stock of David 
Snow of Andover, Mass., the owner 
of Daniel Lambert and many other 
high-bred horses. She 
was first mated with Col. 

Harry Lambert, a son of 
Daniel Lambert, which his 
brother Charles purchased 
as a yearling at the same 


sale. The result was Ethel 


Lambert 2:20%. 
bred the next 
two seasons to Viking 
2:1914, and produced Vik, 
who has trotted below 2:30, 


Bessie 


Snow was 


and Kinglet, a successful 
prize winner at state exhi- 


bitions. Bessie Snow has 


for a New Hampshire 


The other 
daughter has some promising colts by 


bred weanling. 


Alcantara, was bred last season to 
Kremlin 2:073%4, and was sold last 
winter to parties in Vienna, Austria. 
Bessie Snow has won many blue rib 
bons in the show ring and so have 
her produce. She was bred last 
season to Emperor Wilkes 2:20%4 
and will be bred this year to Mr. 
Blanchard’s new purchase, Storna- 
way 2:19. Mr. Blanchard is confi- 
dent that two or three of Bessie 
Snow’s sons and daughters will enter 
the 2:30 list this year, and that Pro- 
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produced five others for 
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iibition, two years old, will be one 
of them. 

Luman Marston of Pittsfield owns 
Charles L. 2:19%, Myra Wilkes 
:244%4, and other good ones, which 
re campaigned by his son, John E., 
one of the most skilful and popular 
young drivers on the turf. 

The glory of Manchester as a turf 
‘nter has largely departed, owing, 
perhaps, to the dissatisfaction which 


G. S. Locke. 


has arisen from many of the races 
conducted at the track in that city. 
There are many honorable and en- 
thusiastic horsemen 


in Manchester, 


and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
: sport of harness racing may be 


ived there under management that 
Walter 
Cox was the Queen city’s lead- 
representative upon the turf last 
son and achieved success with a 
ing, of which Johnny Wilkes 
21%, and Combination 2: 
re the fastest members. 


l ensure honest success. 


22%, 
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Successful race meetings were held 
at Nashua and Dover during 1895, 
and there are many good horses and 
much interest in the sport in both 
cities. Cheshire county’s fastest is 
Hollister 2:174%, owned by A. N. 
Kingsley of Ashuelot, whose stock 
farm is headed by Almaboul, a son 
of Stamboul 2:07%. General A. T. 
Batchelder of Keene is another lead- 
ing horseman in the southwestern 


Cc. K. Drew. 


part of the state. Up in Cods county 
C. T. McNally of Groveton has a 
king pin in Whirlwind. H. P. Bai- 
ley of Tilton owns and drives Judge 
McCue 2:22%, by Douglas. 

Dr. A. W. Shea of Nashua owns 
by recent purchase the fast pacing 
stallion, Socks 2:11%, by Rockdale. 
O. W. of Rochester has 
caused Blacksmith 2:27, to be re- 
garded as the champion sleigh horse 
of the state; and the veteran, Hy 
Wilkes 2:20, is owned by Portsmouth 
parties. 


Ramsey 
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New Hampshire’s oldest horseman 
is Charles Taylor, now almost ninety 
years of age, who still drives in races 
Factory Boy 2:20%, who was old 
enough to vote some time ago. 
Opponents, whom the pair used to 
often meet, were John H. Taylor of 
Penacook, and his rather aged racer, 
Home Rule 2:21%, alias Charley 
Champlin. The ice races at Con- 
cord, between the latter and Arthur 
Wilkes, the fastest son of Mambrino 
Wilkes, are remembered by every 
horseman who had the pleasure of 
witnessing them. 

A very essential part of every horse 
race is the judges’ stand and its oc- 
cupants. If dishonesty or incompe- 
tence are found there the sport often 
suffers serious damage in the opin- 
ion of those who should be its best 
supporters. New Hampshire has 
furnished a fiumber of judges who 
in ability, integrity, and fairness 
stand in the very first rank. Prom- 
inent among them is Charles K. 
Drew of Somersworth, a _ veteran 
whose name has been justly cele- 
brated in the annals of the New Eng- 
land turf for many years. He has 
judged races from Bangor, Me., to 
Baltimore, Md., has declined 
calls for his services from as far west 


and 


YESTERDA Y. 


as Topeka, Kansas. There is no 
starting judge in New England to- 
day who was in the business whe: 
Mr. Drew began his career, and ther 
never will be one who will be mor 
fair, honest, and firm, or more popu 
lar with fair-minded and honest-in- 
tentioned horsemen. 

City Marshal G. Scott Locke oj 
Concord was for many years a promi- 
nent and successful driver and trainer 
of race horses, and since retiring 
from those branches of the business 
he has given what time he could 
spare to the work of a starting judge. 
He has everywhere won plaudits for 
his success in this capacity, and 
every season finds him compelled to 
decline, on account of official duties, 
most flattering offers from all sections 
of the country. 

There are many other horses and 
horsemen who ought to be mentioned 
in any comprehensive account of the 
New Hampshire turf. The limita- 
tions of a magazine article, as well 
as his own capacity, have prevented 
the writer from doing justice to 
the manifold aspects of his subject. 
Some day, it is to be hoped, a com- 
plete history of ‘‘ New Hampshire 
Horses’’ may be written. It would 
be a work of both interest and value. 


YESTERDAY. 
By F. L. Pattee. 


Oh, where are the petals of yesteryear’s flower? 

And where are the raindrops of yesterday’s shower, 
The cloud whence they came, and the tears that I shed, 
The rays of the sun when the tempest had fled? 

And where are the moments of yesterday’s hour? 


The leaves of the rose are the sod of the lea, 
The rain and the tears now are hasting to sea, 

And yesterday’s cloud is the surf on the shore, 

And the sunbeam was caught by the blossom I bore,— 
But the day that is dead, who can bring it to me? 
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STREET DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY OF BOSTON FOR THE YEAR 1895-'96, 


ADMINISTRATION OF A GREAT DEPARTMENT 
IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


By Bertrand T. Wheeler. 





JA YOR CURTIS, of tates for the success of private bus- 
Boston, said truly iness interests. 

that “ municipal re- The results of the adoption of such 
form is the grand- principles in one of the executive de- 
est watchword of partments of the city during the past 


SS ) modern times,’’ year possess some items of interest to 


= and New Eng- the student of municipal economy 





id’s metropolis, under the direc- and reform; these apply only, how- 
n of this business-like executive, ever, to the executive function of the 
med likely to be the first and most government of which the mayor is the 
minent exponent of the results ob- head, not to the legislative which is 
ined by the application of the same largely responsible for the city’s in- 
neiples of ability in management creasing debt, and in which branch 


| honesty in finance, to municipal of the government there is still greater 
vernment, as good judgment dic- need and opportunity for reform. 
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An administration giving such 
promise of advanced ideas and results, 
failed, however, to be perpetuated by 

’ . 


the ‘‘ voice of the people,’’ since the 


c ” 


is heard the 
loudest, and unfortunately produces 
the greatest results when votes are 
counted, are not able to get personal 
profit from honest methods, and are 
not found flocking to the banner of 
municipal The 
men and taxpayers of the city appre- 
ciate the methods from which they 
derive a benefit but they largely vote 
where they sleep, outside of city lim- 
its; he who casts his ballot in the 
city feels glad to endorse a business 


people whose ‘“‘ voice 


reform. business 


management and feels satisfied when 
he has done so, with his vote, when 
it does not interfere with his con- 
venience, comfortably abandoning his 
fy 

The 


comparisons made must, therefore, be 


right of suffrage when it does. 


between a first year of republican ad- 
ministration in which limited time 
only a beginning could be made in 
the reforms desired, and the previous 
years of democratic rule, which may 
be taken as a resultant of four years 
of party policy and methods under a 
single executive. 

The street department of the city 
of Boston, while one of thirty-five (35) 
departments, expends annually over 
18 per cent. of the total expenditure 
on account of the city of Boston, not 
including state tax, interest on debt, 
and sinking fund requirements. It 
employs from 2,500 to 2,600 men, and 
spent last year $3,601,945.59 in the 
work of the seven divisions proper, 
and of the two allied duties of the 
superintendent of streets, Boston com- 
missioner of Cambridge and Boston 
bridges, and inspector of smoke nui- 
sance. This sum includes the cost 
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of maintenance and repairs from the 
regular appropriation, $2,140,177.63 
and expenditures for new work of 
construction provided for by loans 
for permanent improvements; the 
amount of these loans fixed by the 
legislative body, and the proportio: 
of them expended annually depend 
ing upon the energy and ability o! 
the superintendent and his deputies. 
The city, by its elected representa 
tives having decided to expend cer 
tain sums for permanent improve 
ment, is best served by the earlies: 
and largest results obtained. 

The department during the past 
year, therefore, has made a saving 
over the previous year, in the expen 


diture for maintenance and repairs 
of $111,664.41, although performing 
amount of 
charged to this account, and expend- 


a much greater work 
ing from loans for permanent improve- 
ments an increase of $379,881.30. 
The efforts of the year have been 
largely in the direction of organiza- 
tion and consequent economy ; by or- 
ganization is meant the arrangement 
of a system of proper responsibility of 
subordinates to superiors all with 
well-defined duties which shall 


duplicated. 


not 
The 


one 


conflict, nor be 
most successful man is not the 
who gives most personal attention to 
detail, but the organizer who builds 
a business machine with competent 
men at the important points, which 
will run with the lubrication of the 
master, except when a gear breaks or 
a belt slips off. 

In the paving division the work of 
the year is always much embarrassed 
by the fact that while the mainten- 
ance appropriation is available at the 
beginning of the year, this is not 
for expenditure on street construction 
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but only for repairs and current ex- 
penses, and the loan for street im- 
provements made annually is not 
available until the middle of July or 
first of August, the greater and best 
part of the season having passed. It 
is not, therefore, the desire of the de- 
partment to do work near election 
ime as is popularly supposed, but 
he fact is, that funds are not availa- 
le until nearly that time. The sewer 
livision gets little if any money from 
loans inside the debt limit, and as its 
funds for sewer construction are ob- 
tained from the 


called, 


‘‘board of survey 

outside the debt 
limit, its work keeps on regularly 
throughout the year. 

You will note that the department 
has three financial pockets: the main- 
tenance appropriation pocket for re- 
pairs and current expenses, the street 


loan,’’ so 


improvement pocket for money pro- 
vided in the annual loan bill inside 
the debt limit, and the laying out and 
construction of highways pocket fora 
loan authorized by the legislature out- 
side the debt limit for the construction 


of streets and sewers assessable upon 


the abutters. To these has this year 
been added the Blue Hill and other 
avenues pocket, a loan of $2,500,000, 
subject to the same provisions as the 
laying out and construction of high- 
ways loan, but for the specific pur- 
pose of building the four ‘‘ boule- 

irds,’’ Blue Hill Avenue, Columbus 
Avenue, Commonwealth Avenue, and 
Huntington These were 
ordered in an incomplete way upon 


Avenue. 


the last day of the previous adminis- 
tration, but no money provided for 
construction ; since the passage of the 
loan order on April 30, 1895, these 
avenues have been divided into thir- 
ty-eight sections, the plans for the 


entire work have been made, necessi- 
tating in the sewer division especially 
the detail drawings of sewers for the 
entire seven and one third miles of 
boulevard, nearly all with two road- 
ways and requiring two sewers, one 
on either side, and a surface drain 
in the middle, and contracts forty- 
two in number have been let as re- 
quired by law, and the work com- 
menced, either in sewer construction 
or grading (in some cases both), 
upon everyone of these thirty-eight 
sections, except four in Columbus 
Avenue, between Roxbury Crossing 
and Centre Street bridge, for which 
distance the avenue is laid out over 
the existing Pynchon street, 
paved and in fair condition. 


now 
It is in 
these four sections that the improve- 
ment of Stony Brook is to be carried 
out, in order to construct the exten- 
sion of the improved low grade chan- 
nel from the present inlet chamber to 
join the section already built between 
Centre Street bridge and Boylston 
street, near Boylston station. There 
seems to be now no good reason why 
operations should not commence in 
the early spring upon the important 
work of these sections requiring an 
expenditure of $400,000 alone for 
Stony Brook, as the plans are com- 
pleted and the knotty problems 
always involved in the treatment of 
Boston’s white elephant are prac- 
tically solved for this distance. 

It is asource of satisfaction to leave 
these avenues with all stumbling 
blocks removed and debatable ques- 
tions decided, all plans made in ac- 
cordance with the 


upon and 


policy decided 
work commenced upon 
everyone of the thirty-eight sections, 
except the four above referred to,— 
the least part of the work will be the 
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carrying out of the plans and methods 
already formulated. 

The paving division laid during 
the past year of the most improved 
form of pavement upon a concrete 
base: 15,153 square yards of granite 
blocks against 12,349 the previous 
year,— increase, 2,804 square yards, 
or nearly 23 per cent.; 17,933 square 
yards of asphalt against 6,970 in 
1894,—Iincrease of 10,963 
yards, or over 157 per cent. 

Of the more ordinary forms of work, 
previous insufficient report makes com- 
parison difficult, but during 1895 quan- 
tities are as follows: 


square 


Sq. yds. 
Granite blocks on gravel base, cement 
joint ‘ ‘ ; : - 11,405 
Granite blocks on gravel base, gravel 
joint ‘ . 79,055 
32,941 
41,945 
642,423 
108,793 
34,962 
92,992 
Artificial stone sidewalks laid é . Saeer 
Crosswalks laid. ' 2,217 


Edgestone set and reset, 165,475 lin. ft. 


Round blocks on gravel base (gutters) 
Telford macadam laid 

Other macadam Jaid 

Gravel surface ; 

Filled and graded only . 

Brick sidewalks laid and relaid 


The various financial pockets have 
paid for this work as follows: 


Expended from Maintenance appro- 
priation ‘ . ° 
Expended from Street improvement 

loan 


Expended from Laying out and con- 


struction of highways loan 85,453-31 


Expended from Blue Hill and other 


avenues loan 65,342.09 


The sewer division has built dur- 
ing the year more length of sewer 
than in any year in its history: this 
year 33.24 miles against 21.9 miles 
in 1894,—increase 11.3 miles, or over 
51 per cent., although the previous 
year’s construction was the largest 
before known. In addition to this 
the division constructs, repairs, and 
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cleans catch-basins and man-holes, 
and flushes sewers besides maintain- 
ing the main drainage works and 
outfall—the most complete in the 
country. 


Expended from Maintenance appro- 
priation . ‘ ‘ . $280,596.07 

Expended from Street improvement 
loan ‘ , ‘ , 

Expended from Laying out and con- 
struction of highways loan 

Expended from Blue Hill and other 
avenues loan 


20,872.45 


404,162.78 


151,570.44 

The bridge division has charge of 
the maintenance of 113 bridges, of 
which 23 are over tidewater and pro- 
vided with draws, and the care and 
operation of these is an important 
part of the work of the division. It 
also has constructive work to do, 
paid for by loan inside the debt 
limit; and the new steel retractile 
draw at Chelsea North, the renewal 
of the Charles River bridge pier, the 
rebuilding of Chelsea Street bridge, 
and the construction of Cottage Farm 
and Gold Street bridges this year 
have been the most important of this 
class. 


Expenditures for maintenance . . $119,716.00 


Expenditures from loan 2,47 1.06 


These three divisions—paving, sew- 
er, and bridge—are practically the 
only ones which have any construc- 
tive work to do, and are provided 
with money for such purposes by 
loan. 

The sanitary, street cleaning, street 
watering, and ferry divisions must 
exist and give satisfactory public ser- 
vice upon the maintenance appropria- 
tion and that alone. How well they 
have done that during the past year 
the following figures show : 

The sanitary 
388,213 loads of 


removed 
ashes, offal, and 


division 
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house dirt, besides running its shops, 
repairs, organization of 
ete., for $432,778.52. 


inspection, 
This is an 
increase in the work performed of 
10,778 loads, with a decrease of ex- 
enditure of $34,680.50 from last 
year, in other words the division ren- 
lered 3 per cent. more service while 
i» per cent. 

The street cleaning division has 
harge of the cleanliness of the city 
in the central portion in which there 
ire paved streets, namely in seven 


‘educing the cost 7 


listricts, while three suburban dis- 
comprising Brighton, West 
Roxbury, and Dorchester, are cared 
for by the paving division; the work 
performed has resulted in the removal 
of 122,544 loads of street sweepings 
and cleanings at a cost of $305,998.50, 
an increase in the work performed of 
27,066 loads at an increased cost of 


tricts, 


$4,521.06, an increase of over 28 per 
cent. in work performed with increase 
of 1% per cent. in cost. 

The ferry division has expended 
$3,076.83 less than last year, and yet 
has since May 1 given the public 
three boat service instead of two, at 
each ferry, from 7 a.m. to 7 p. m., 
running five minute time during the 
busy portion of the day, although a 
previous superintendent claimed that 

third boat could only be run for a 
couple of hours morning and night if 
an additional sum of $5,000 was ap- 
propriated. Many im- 
provements have also been made to 
the ferry property, new 
upplementaries, and electric lights 


permanent 
passenger 


on the drops, slips dredged out, new 
fe saving skiffs on the boats, the 
st of which was charged to the 
laintenance account. 
The street watering division has 
this year watered 307.49 miles during 
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the season at a cost of $76,424.70, an 
increase in service of 10.83 miles and 
decrease in cost of $10,744.40 or 3) 
per cent more service for 12), per 
cent. less expenditure. 

The central office of the depart- 
ment is in charge of an executive en- 
gineer under the immediate super- 
vision of the superintendent and is 
practically a division in itself; under 
his eye the schedules of the accounts 
of the different divisions are kept, all 
contracts are here advertised and ex- 
ecuted, all complaints entered and 
forwarded, and the public received. 
A legislative clerk keeps the depart- 
ment in touch with the legislative 
function of the government, draws all 
orders which the department wishes 
introduced, and represents the super- 
intendent at the meetings and hear- 
ings of these bodies and their com- 
mittees. 

A purchasing clerk, by methods 
newly introduced, now buys by requi- 
sition all goods wanted by all divi- 
sions after having the superintend- 
ent’s approval; bills for the same are 
rendered by a system of duplicate 
vouchers and monthly statements on 
forms provided by the department and 
before being forwarded for payment 
the signature has been obtained of 
the foreman receiving, the chief clerk 
of the division ordering, the deputy 
superintendent, purchasing clerk, and 
the superintendent of streets; respon- 
sibility is thus fully fixed for order, 
receipt, quality, and price. 


These methods resulted in reducing 
the percentage paid for bills of the 
total expenditure from 49) per cent. 


to 42) and thus increasing the 
amount spent in actual labor on the 
streets from 50), per cent. to 57\) per 
cent.; this of course meant increased 
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service for the money expended, and 
the maintenance of the entire depart- 
ment has been conducted with a total 
saving of $111,664.41 over last year. 

During the few weeks immediately 
following my and a 
change of administration in February 
last, the department was convulsed 
by the political changes that took 
place; the deputies, whose faithful, 
conscientious, and vigorous support 
had been given me, fell by the way- 
side by the immediate hand of an offi- 
cial who, after six days in office, dis- 
covered that the men who had been 
faithful to the city’s best interest for 
a year, as none of their predecessors 
had ever been, were no longer worthy 
of his confidence. 

Thus a 


resignation 


department carrying on 
nearly all the public works of a great 
city is a political bauble, and its ma- 
chinery is deprived of its component 


parts of honesty, ability, and experi- 


THE 


THE PIANIST. 


ence, which has been shown to have 
given the best service ever performed, 
to give place to defeated political can- 
didates and political workers, as a 
reward for services rendered. 

This important department should 
be still further enlarged ; it should in- 
clude the lamp department and the 
water department when this has only 
the distributing system in its charge 
as it soon will have, owing to the 
operation of the Metropolitan Wate: 
bill. 

It will then include all constructive 
departments in the public streets of 
the city, and responsibility therefor 
will be fully fixed; it should then be 
organized as the department of pub 
lic works, with a single commissioner 
with a three or five year term of 
office; and then, and not till then, 
will it be removed from the arena of 
politics, and give the best returns to 
the citizens of Boston. 


PIANIST. 


By Samuel Hoyt. 


I marvel at her wondrous art, 

The while she strikes responsive keys; 
I hear the riot of the storm, 

The ripple of melodious seas. 


To-night her subtle hands invoke 
What dwells not in the written score— 
This strange, sweet pathos never filled 
These dear, familiar strains before. 


A tender pulse of tone-life creeps 
Through all the chords, as if there stole 
The spirit of a master near 
And lent to them his living soul. 





SOME PASSING 


N what lies the characteristic charm 

possessed by any fine book? It 
is not in the subject treated, not 

n the fineness of the language used, 
it in the indefinable attractions of 

personality behind the pen. 
brilliant and otherwise 
vifted writers who seem to possess 
no power that may be transmitted to 
others from which they may derive a 
kind of These 
writers are often witty, picturesque 


tne 


‘here are 


strength or help. 


in style, happy in expression, and 
voluminous in thought—a kind of 
thought without much color in it 
(the pages of certain books seem to 
me full of genuine colors, changing 
from one hue to another with dream- 
like uncertainty, while the pages of 
other books which are still distinctly 
literary in character are pale, unsug- 
gestive, having no power over the 
imagination, no vivifying vitality). 
I imagine such writers possessing in 
a certain degree the very instincts of 
literary mind, yet lacking the 
per and essentially moral qualities 
which, if added, would give a real 
| permanent value to their work. 
1 imagine them reading a truly great 
man with a kind of despair at his 
superior force, or else reading him 
without any sense of his greatness at 
aii. 


hen there are those who, having 
very lively mental faculties and un- 
usual technical skill in grammar and 


THOUGHTS ON 


LITERATURE. 


Benedict. 


rhetoric, imagine themselves the 
equals of those greatly their supe- 
riors in the richer elements of charac- 
ter. I have in mind some 


French 


brilliant 
writers whose books could 
not communicate a fine sentiment, 
and from which one could derive no 
particular benefit save that casual 
one through the exercise obtained in 
You 
may diligently study their work and 
may mistake the laborious acquisi- 
tion of their thought for something 
stimulating and beneficial to your- 
self, and so believe yourself richer 
than you really are. 


the mere process of reading. 


You have sim- 
ply lost the right point of view. You 
may see, if your eyes see through the 
dross, that there is nothing beyond 
the words, nothing of that indefin- 
able power which comes as refresh- 
ment from the hands of great men— 
something of priceless worth which 
lies even above and beyond every- 
thing that is said. One does not 
have to read much to find out those 
who write with their heads only. I 
cannot be allured by a fine sentence 
or two, or by the appearance of a 
new word. The tone, the ground- 
work, is what is looked 
chiefly considered in a picture. 


for and 
The 
same should be looked for and con- 
sidered in the work of a writer. 

In much that is written for the 
magazines nowadays there is a sin- 
gular and almost painful sense of 
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emptiness, a want of purpose, a des- 
perate fear of being taken seriously, 
yet with no perceptible sense of hu- 
mor. In the majority of short stories 
there appears to be no other motive 
than to make pictures—pictures from 
which you can express no juice, no 
sentiment, no dominating idea. Even 
the poets (the new ones) have simply 
gone into picture making, in which 
art they are not nearly so successful 
as the pocket kodak. 

Now we do not like always to find 
a moral pinned on to everything. 
And it is just the trouble with infe- 
rior minds that they never have a 
moral except one they can fasten with 
a pin—something separate and de- 
tachable, obvious and insignificant. 
But the truly great writers do not 
hand down their morals, nor put 
them up in packages of convenient 
sizes for home consumption. The 
morality is intrinsically a part of 
their thought, a quality of their char- 
acter inseparable from themselves, a 
portion of which they always give 
when they give anything. It is this 
we delight in, the sense of being up- 
lifted by the author’s influence ; and 
it matters little whether we receive 
that influence through written words 
or through personal intercourse with 
the author himself, his personality in 
Should he 
simply excel in writing, we may not 
expect to find so much in his table- 
talk or his manners; but,if he should 
be of a social temperament like Dr. 
Johnson, we may be influenced more 
by his appearance, manners, and con- 
versation than by the reading of his 
books. 


a way pervades ours. 


Should he happen to be an 
orator, his voice, his bearing, and stage 
manners may be taken into account as 
much as the substance of what he says. 


SOME PASSING THOUGHTS 


ON LITERATURE. 


ik 


So often are we asked to read thi 
book or that, this one containing 

short story, that one a new novel 
perhaps one with a newly discovered 
law in social science to puzzle over 
and theorize upon. 
story for the story ? 


But why read ; 
That is nothing 
more than to be amused by motion. 
That is to be purely mechanical. As 
for my own predilections, I can read 
a story only when the writer’s habit 
If he 
can throw a clearer light on charac- 
ter, if he can paint with fine and 
pure colors, if he can assist his read- 
ers to arrive at a state of more civil 
izing gentleness, if he can produce 
an atmosphere or bring us something 
of the wealth of summer, then he 
may be well nigh indispensable. But 
if he has only a story to tell, and can 
impart no higher pleasure than that 
of moving people about as in a game 
of chess, then his book is worse than 
superfluous. 

I can goto my table and pick up 
any book lying there and find all the 
art and wisdom of the novelist put to 
shame. It is foolish to rest in the 
delusion that the reputation of the 
novelist is a sufficient guarantee f 
the inherent excellence of his book. 
I must be made aware of his excel 
lence 


of mind has a charm for me. 


as one is made 
shower by getting wet. I must 
assisted to behold a larger field 
truth, or the approach to it at least 


Now a few lines from any one of t! 


aware of 


immortals makes common writing 


dead as ashes. A little of Emerso 
little of Browning, who-e 
thoughts, as some one has remarked, 
are all images, gives one a gallery 
fine pictures which are always brac 


or a 
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ing and fresh. Burroughs takes his 
reader the hand, leads him 
abroad, and gives him a new breath 
of life from the source where the 
sap comes from. 
charms are 


by 


What unsuspected 
in the fields! Words- 
worth makes all things look grand; 
and DeQuincey electrifies one with 
something of a sense of the satisfac- 
tion he must have enjoyed in pos- 
sessing so full and commanding an 
intellect. Much of Milton suggests 
the radiance of vast cloud structures 
shining in the sun, or the pomp and 
richness of Bach’s greatest organ 
fugues. Landor marches through 
old museums of stately antiquities, 
viving the hard letters in stone a new 
lustre and meaning. Lamb writes 
for the ancients to the delight of the 
moderns. Hazlitt somehow keeps 
up an excitement while never losing 
sight of the charms of prose. Hunt 
teaches men the advantages of cheer- 
Thoreau makes the soul 
stronger by teaching it to be inde- 
pendent and far sighted. 

With besides many other 
favorites belonging to our own Amer- 
ica—Lowell, Holmes, Curtis, Whit- 
man, Whittier, Brooks—how can one 
bend to the every-day story writer? 


fulness. 


these, 


Can one be edified by shaking dice ? 
\fter reading five hundred stories 
surprised by the five 
iundred and first? And yet, as all 
this signifies, if the teller has some- 
hing more to tell than his story, if 


an one be 


ie has genius, imagination, spiritual 
nsight, he is obviously worth read- 


ng 
Ass 


Ill. 

And as for novels—still deluging 
he book marts like a cataclysm of 
e over a dam at the breaking up 

the season, books with covers to 
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catch the eye, and advertised like 
soaps and blood purifiers—is it to be 
wondered at that the patient critics 
lose their patience, drop off with 
fatigue at the sight of the stack, and 
refuse to dispense their canons of 
judgment which the authors await 
with anxiety and the public receive 
with indifference. Indeed, one of the 
ablest of critics has recently avowed 
his protest by taking up as a means 
of keeping his mental health, the re- 
freshing study of apple culture. [f 
the majority of those who write 
novels would occasionally cool their 
fevers in the pursuit of this whole- 
some and clarifying study, what an 
increase of sobriety and common- 
sense might be fused into the ele- 
ments of the novel itself. 

The public no longer listens to be 
told that novels are indispensable and 
important and wield an immense and 
increasing influence. The public has 
found them charming, powerful, use- 
ful. For centuries the world has 
wanted the novel, but could not, for 
the lack of a little ingenuity, describe 
the thing it wanted. It was left for 
the writers to discover the taste, and 
having found it, to stimulate it, pam- 
per it, encourage it till, from cautious 
nibbling at the deceitful page, it grew 
into a robust appetite with a demand 
for huge mouthfuls of the same; and 
now at this present day has a capacity 
to dispose of every variety of novel 
from the coarsest to the finest without 
the slightest inconvenience. There 
the fascination and 
pleasure that await the reader as he 
steps out of his own sublunary world 
into the new and mysterious world 
some great fictionist has compressed 
between two flat pieces of paste-board. 
But the great fictionist is a rare per- 


is no denying 
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son, while novels are almost blocking 
the highways. 

And what remarkable tact the or- 
dinary novelists exhibit in their haste 
to catch attention. They let loose 
their little excitements like a litter of 
pigs all over the first page, and there 
is no getting away from the noisome 
things. It turns out to be a regular 
and trick. The very fact 
that they hope so hard to sell their 
wares belies their honesty and sincere 
devotion to their art. All lower in- 
terests are ruinous to a good style 
and must be so. Among the many 
new writers—and what a throng there 
are—who have cut a brilliant first 
dash there remains not one, according 
to our observation, who has not de- 


trade 


THE 
By Ex-Governor 
Down beneath a rocky summit, 
Where a creeping brooklet runs, 
In the burning days of summer, 
Oft a wandering footstep comes. 


There beneath the drooping branches, 
Where the timid mosses spread, 

Where the cooling shadows gather, 
Oft reclines a weary head. 


In the silent sleeping fountain, 
Whence the bubbling waters spring, 
Dwells a tiny shining spirit, 
Once a fairy sceptered king. 
In the days of magic worder, 
When the demons ruled the air, 


By their potent spells they bound him, 
Bound his life forever there. 


When beside that silent brooklet 


Once those wandering footsteps tread, 


When upon that mossy pillow 
Once reclines that weary head, 


Then that tiny shining spirit, 
Rising in its robes of white, 

Shines above the creeping shadows, 
Like a living cloud of light. 


FAIRY 


THE FAIRY KING. 


generated with the increase of his 
popularity and success. Make money 
and popularity a motive in your work 
and you are doomed to drop quickly 
and silently out of the grand republic 
of letters as a scurf and a charlatan 
Even the man who seeks to do a great 
and notable performance in literatur: 
by taking a great and complex theme 
runs the risk of being cast aside if his 
style fails to bear him out creditably 
to the end. But his style can rarely 
fail so long as his thoughts and pur- 
poses are too strong to give way to 
consciousness of expression. To 
write and be conscidus of how you 
write is bad. It is enough to be con- 
scious of what you write. That is a 
consciousness to be cultivated. 


KING. 
Moody Currier. 


Then before that sleeping maiden, 
Fairy phantom visions rise ; 

Wondrous worlds of love and beauty 
Float before her dreamy eyes. 


Then the golden gates lie open, 
Angel forms are robed in light; 
When, alas! the astonished maiden 

Wakes before the wondrous sight. 


Then that shining spectre shadow 
Fades away in empty air, 

To its caverned home retiring, 
Dwells alone forever there. 


Then the maiden homeward going 
Thinks the vision from above; 

While within her swelling bosom 
Cupid fans the flames of love. 


So the dreams of life around us 
Flit like beams of silver light; 
When we wake, the golden splendor 
Melts away in shades of night. 


Still we seek the baseless phantoms, 
Still their shadowy forms pursue ; 

Never find the life that’s real, 
Never find the good and true. 





Mt afayette from Sunset Hill House 


LISBON. 


By 


“ | ‘HE year when Lisbon town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down 


Was past, eight years past, before 
our Lisbon was born and christened 
with the name which now adorns the 
capital of the state. August 6, 1763, 
oseph Burt and others received a 
grant of the territory now comprising 
Lisbon under the name of Concord, 
and scarcely a six-month had elapsed 
before another grant, bearing the 
nane of Chiswick, 
bracing much of the same territory. 


was made, em- 


Both grants were forfeited, however, 
by the failure of the grantees to make 
the required settlements, 


and five 


George 


H. Moses. 


years after the date of the first char- 
ter another was this third 
ownership involving a 
third change in title, from which the 
town emerged bearing the eupho- 
nious of Gunthwaite. But 
even this was not sufficient, it seems, 
for, twenty years later, the town was 


issued, 


change in 


name 


known in state documents as ‘‘ Con- 
cord, a/ias Gunthwaite,’’ and some 
forty years still later a fourth name 
was chosen, and by act of legislature 
the place was christened by the name 
it now bears—Lisbon. 

These abrupt and sudden vicissi- 


tudes of nomenclature were accom- 
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panied by equally varied fortune. 
The first five years of its life the 
place had a mere paper existence. 
It formed part of Benning Went- 
worth’s great colonizing scheme and 
that was all. The speculators to 
whom the charter had been granted 


LISBON. 


ing and Major John Young of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, some settlement 
were made while yet the Revolution 
was pending. 

The return of peace, howeve1 
meant the beginning of prosperity 
for the infant settlement on the Am- 


Sunset Hill House and Cottages. 


did nothing to improve their prop- 


erty, and the men of the second 
grant, though more energetic than 
their predecessors, were able to do 
but little owing to the state of war 
which arose soon after they came 
into possession of the tract. Never- 
theless there was some progress, 
though it was slow, and through the 
influence of Captain Leonard Whit- 


monoosuc, and within a few years of 
the surrender at Yorktown at least 
twoscore families were on the ground 
together with what one historian in- 
forms us was ‘‘a respectable contin- 
gent of bachelors.’’ 

The greater flood of this immigra- 
tion waxed and waned during the 
first year following the end of the 
war, and thereafter settled down into 
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a steady annual increase of popula- 
tion which, it may be remarked with 
truth, has continued till the present, 
a slow but sure addition to the town’s 
prosperity and importance. 

But the sweets of life were tasted 
with a liberal admixture of the bit- 





Hotel Look-Off. 


ter, and no sooner had the vigor and 
enterprise of the new proprietors 
begun to make themselves manifest 
in the undoubted permanent advance 
of the new settlement than a multi- 
tude of conflicting claims arose, 
growing out of the town’s varied 
mutations of name and ownership 
during those early years, filled with 
both inactivity and with war when 
first the unwonted sloth of the gran- 
ees and then the tremendous activity 


ne 


o{ the whole people bent on securing 
liberty for themselves and their pos- 
terity had prevented a proper devel- 
opment of the community’s advan- 
tages. 

The original grantees, spurred by 
covetous regard of the prosperity of 
the place which they had been too 
lazy to cultivate, now came forward 
te assert the validity of the first royal 
grant, and, it is hinted with some 
eniphasis, made some sort of a com- 
romise or bargain with some of the 
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influential citizens by means of which 
they were able to exert an added 
pressure upon the less fortunate. 
Prolonged litigation was opened and 
the culmination came in the sus- 
taining of the Concord charter, and 
the original Concord proprietors made 
merry on the prosperity of their 
Gunthwaite successors who were at 
one fell stroke deprived not only of 
the fruits of their industry but of 
their original investment as well. 
The despoiled settlers were well 
aware that they had been overcome 
by bulldozing and fraud, but there 
was no open revolt. Such of them 
as were able repurchased their farms, 
but many abandoned everything and 
sought lodgment in Canada or in 
other townships further north. The 
memory of the disgraceful judgment 
faded away and was finally obliter- 





The Look-Off Spring. 


ated by another change of name by 
which the village took its present title. 

First principles ruled in those 
early days, and the soil was the first, 
last, and, for a long time, the only 
resource. The intervales along the 
Ammonoosuc were soon cleared and 
their productive humus readily re- 
sponded to the husbandman’s efforts. 
The hills in the eastern portion of 
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the township after being shorn of the 
hard-wood timbers which protected 
them showed the possession of a 
rich soil which amply repaid the 
scanty toil its crops demanded. 
Other industries were slow to pros- 
per and even slower to appear. Tim- 
ber was plentiful, and aside from the 
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small amount needed for houses in 
the immediate locality commanded 
no market. The necessary grist-mill 
was early put in operation through 
the enterprise of Captain Leonard 
Whiting, the capable promoter of the 
Gunthwaite settlement, and the water 
privilege then developed on Burn- 
ham’s brook, so named for an eccen- 
tric hermit who made successive 
moves from its mouth to its source 
to escape advancing civilization, has 
never yet been permitted to fall into 
idleness. 

Agriculture, however, did not sat- 
isfy all, dnd there were those who 
sought to enrich themselves faster by 
delving deeper into Mother Earth’s 

bosom. Before the close of the 


last century and ere the settle- 
ment had reached its majority, 
iron ore of a superior grade was 


discovered on a hill in the south- 
eastern part of the town near the 
Franconia boundary, and soon 
after a small smelting works was 
set in operation. The venture 
proved a profitable one, and as 
early as 1810 the attention of 
capitalists was called to 
the enterprise and their 
cooperation was secured. 
The New Hampshire Iron 
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Factory Company was formed 
to develop the business, and on 
a near-by stream in Franconia 
power was secured and a smelter 
‘rT ° 

This 
extension of the enterprise 


and foundry were built. 


proved to be wise, and for 
thirty years the business was 
carried most of that 
time at a considerable profit. 

By that time, however, the 
pressure of competition from 

the Alleghany mines began to make 
itself felt, and the furnace fires in 
Franconia were extinguished, ly- 
for nearly twenty years. 
Then some timorous souls made an- 
other trial, but were soon crushed 
out, and the end of the New Hamp- 
shire iron industry was reached al- 
most simultaneously with the out- 
break of the Rebellion. The decaying 
buildings. remained, until about ten 
years ago, to remind travellers of the 
rise and fall of an enterprise that 
could not be acclimated. 

The precious metals as well were 
sought in these granite hills which 
hem in the village, and some thirty 
years ago, after the iron mines had 
proven a final failure, the discovery 
of a bit of free gold in some quartz 
rock in a hill not far from the town 
threw the community into wild ex- 
citement. 


on, for 


ing dead 


This single specimen was 
followed by others found nearby and 


without the town as well, and eager 
capital was quick to seize the oppor- 
unity thus presented. 


Mining com- 
anies sprung up, and shafts were 
hickly thrust down into the bowels 
f the hills. Gold was actually pro- 
luced, though the amount taken out 
f the ground was far exceeded by 
hat which was put in. It is stated 
hat no less than a million and a 


Breezy Hill House. 


half of dollars were sunk in the at- 
tempt to work the gold veins in Lis- 
bon and nearby towns and in the 
speculation which succeeded the first 
brief period of mining endeavor. 

Gold there is, no doubt; but 
greatly improved methods of mining 
and reducing must be discovered or 
developed before the scanty percen- 
tage of the precious metal can be 
loosened from its flinty bondage to 
make mining profitable in New 
Hampshire. Along with gold and 
iron other metals, notably copper, 
have been found in this region, and 
a well-known geological authority 
frankly gives his opinion that the 
copper veins in this locality will one 
day be made the source of employ- 
ment at a good profit. Limestone is 
also freely found in some spots within 
the Lisbon radius, and the manufac- 


Ecno Farm. 
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ture of lime was once an industrial 
feature here. 

But, pending improved methods, 
the gold is securely bound up in the 
hills, and perhaps its presence here 
can now claim as its best result the 
penning of an interesting drama, “ New 
Hampshire Gold,’’ which has lately 
come from the desk of a Lisbon writer, 
and was produced by talent claiming 





Library Building Methodist Church 


Echool. 


LISBON. 


Lisbon as a temporary home at least. 
The picturesque movement which 
was set on foot by the gold excite- 
ment has vanished, yet in one way 
the enthusiasts of thirty years ago 
were right: There is gold in the hills 
around about Lisbon, but it cannot 
be had by plunging deep into the 
vitals of the mountains to follow the 
slender, precious threads through the 
masses of quartz. 


It may be found 
instead on the outside, on the slopes 


and on the crests, in the glens and on 

the crags where it is left by the 

most welcome and most profitable 

army of invaders that ever took 

captive a community, the great 

host of summer visitors who an- 

nually swarm into this hill-girt 

town in search of health and 
pleasure. 

The summer business is 

not an old one in Lisbon as 

such things go and 

though the straggling 

van-guard of the great 

army of boarders estab- 

lished feeble outposts 

here in hospitable 


homes man y years 





4 
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0, it is scarcely more than fifteen 
irs since the noble crest of Sugar 
lill was first capped with a hotel 
nd a determined effort made to en- 
ice visitors in large numbers to the 
ijoyment of the most superb moun- 
n view to be found in all New 
ngland. 

Enticement proved easy, and, with 
‘onstant additions, 


extensions, an- 


xes, and cottages, this pioneer 
the Hill House, has 
veloped into one of the largest and 
t summer the 
lled each year with patrons who 
their annual 


use, Sunset 


resorts in east. 
enti- 
at least a legal 
summer residence here, the Sunset 
Hill House in number and character 


return have 


| themselves to 





of its clientele and in admitted supe- 


riority of management, equipment, 
and cuisine has few equals. All this, 
of course, has required effort, despite 
the paramount attractions 
which the locality afforded and it is 
doubtful if any hotel, in the moun- 
tains or out of them, has had a larger 
measure of more sagacious, tactful, 
and persistent personal attention than 
has been devoted to this property by 
the moving spirit in the enterprise, 
Mr. Seth F. Hoskins, of the firm of 
Bowles and Hoskins, the owners of 
the Sunset Hill estate. Mr. Hoskins 
is closely and thoroughly identified 
with Lisbon affairs. 


scenic 


For many years 
before venturing into landlordism he 
was engaged in business in the village 
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St. Matthew's Church, Sugar Hill. 


below and for a portion of the time he 
was postmaster of Lisbon. His fam- 
ily name is vitally connected with the 
region, his father, Hon. Luther B. 
Hoskins, having been prominent in 
politics three decades ago and having 
sat as a member of Governor Fred- 
erick Smyth’s council. Associated 
in the management of the hotel is Mr. 
Hoskins’s son who promises to sus- 
tain in the third generation the repu- 
tation of his family established by his 
father and grandfather. 

Around the Sunset Hill House has 
sprung up a lively summer hamlet of 
artistic cottages whose life centers 
about the hotel and its pavilions and 


Westinghouse Cottage 


casino. ‘These are filled each year 
with visitors whose interest in the de- 
velopment of the place has taken 
active and permanent form, in coop 
eration with the guests of the hotels 
by the purchase of an extensive grov: 
near by which has been cleared up 
and developed, traversed by paths and 


Free Baptist Church, Sugar Hill. 


adorned with pavilions, and offering 
grateful shade and pleasing beauty to 
all visitors. 

Close by is another house, the 
Hotel Look-Off, more lately built 
though less capacious, where in addi- 
tion to other attractions is offered the 


inducement of a mineral spring, the 
waters of which have been 
found to possess marked 
curative power and which 


will be put 
market in bottled form, 
both still and = aérated. 
For this purpose a stock 
company has recently 
been formed 


upon tie 


which has 
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issumed also the con- 
rol of the hotel prop- 
rty, the whole being 
nder the management 
of Mr. Hiram Noyes, a 
veteran boniface of the 
nountain who 
uumbers his friends by 
Mr. Noyes 
the commer- 
cial possibilities of the 


region 


housands. 
perceives 
enterprise 
with which he is associated, and is 
devoting himself assiduously to the 
development of each phase of the 
business. 

On the other side of Sunset Hill 
and down the slope a mile to the 
east, stands the well known Good- 
now House, now the Franconia Inn, 
which was the first large boarding- 


Advent Church, Sugar Hill. 


use built within the limits of the 
n of Lisbon, and which has main- 
ied an excellent reputation and 
imanded an extensive patronage 
in the first. 


\nd, perched on a commanding 
itop, still further to the east stands 
latest addition to Lisbon’s sum- 


s Cottage. 


mer hotels, the Breezy Hill House, 
built in 1883, and now owned by 
Messrs. Wells & Woolson. With its 
cottages it affords accommodation for 
a hundred guests, and its lovely situ- 
ation has had its natural beauties en- 
hanced by the hand of man. 

Unlike most towns of summer re- 
sort repute, Lisbon boasts also an 
excellent ‘‘all-the-year’’ hotel, Brig- 
ham’s, at the village, where a thor- 
oughly modern house is managed in 
thoroughly modern style by S. H. 
Brigham & Son, the senior member 
of the firm making an avocation of 
politics, in which field he has won 
honors and suffered defeat, but has 
always managed to turn up smiling 
at the next attempt. 

Lisbon village is a busy place. 
Lying along both banks of the 
brawling Ammonoosuc, with lofty 
terraces springing back from the 


Oakes Cottage, Sugar Hill. 
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streets and lined with handsome 
houses, it is well located for both 
business and residence. Its manu- 
Foremost 


industrial establishments 


factures are unique. 
among its 


is the Parker & Young Manufactur- 
ing Co., a corporation founded by the 
late Mr. Charles Parker, and under 
his leadership successfully facing and 


overcoming the misfortunes entailed 
by three disastrous fires, each of 
which would have been sufficient to 
daunt a less courageous and saga- 
cious man. 











James 
kB. Moulton, 
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This company, risingyfrom its last 
ashes with a modern and model plant 
comprising everything in the way of 
equipment, is now engaged in the 
production of lumber and house fin- 
ish of all kinds and in the manufac- 
ture of piano sounding-boards and 
frames, their output of sounding- 
boards last year 
40,000. 


having numbered 
his unique industry was 
located here many years ago in the 
desire to place the manufacture as 
close as possible to the source of 
supply which the adjacent forests of 





Mrs, W. H, Cummings. 
Moore. 
A. A, Woolson, 
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Payne's Block 


White Mountain afforded. 
From small beginnings it has grown 
irge things, and under the man- 
ment of Hon. Herbert B. Moul- 


who came to the post after Mr. 


spruce 


ker’s death, the company seems 
ind to push on to even greater 
une. This enterprise is the larg- 
n the place and gives employ- 
t to more than one hundred and 
ty-five hands, while its plant 
pies several acres of ground and 
the 


forest 


ts raw material demands 


luct of a large tract of 
From its shipping-room there 
ut each the 


the leading piano makers in the 


year to factories 


try the resonant tympana of New 


Hampshire, yet reverberating with 


the murmurs of the forest and waiting 














Brigham's Hote 
Wells & Woolson Block. 


to be wakened into thunderous har- 
monies under the fingers of a Pade- 
rewski. 

bobbins constitute the 
remainder of the village industry, 
leading the country in the annual 
production of the latter, Mr. J. K. 


Atwood being the largest producer 


Pegs and 


of rough bobbins in America, his 
output numbering 16,000,000 yearly 
and 


requiring the employment of 


twenty-five persons. This enterprise 
is one that has never slackened its 
activity during the recent hard times, 
the proprietor’s long connection with 
the business and intimate knowledge 
of the trade bringing him a surfeit of 


orders when others were running on 
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Hon. H. B. Moulton. 
Hon. W. H. Cummings. 


Ve 
Hon. E. 
Dr. C. H. Boynton. Ss. 


F.H 
short time or were shut down alto- 
gether. 

To supply its peg-mills Lisbon lays 


tribute on the birch trees for a sweep 


of fifty miles in every direction and 
two men, O. D. and Aretas 
Blood, are concerned in the owner- 


Moore 


B. Andrews 





A. C. Wells. 
Hon. A. A. Woolson. 
S. H. Brigham. 


D. Rand. 
skins. 
ship and direction of the industry. 
The product is handled wholly by 
machinery and is shipped altogether 
abroad, Germany making a 
market. 


ready 


These are the chief dependencies of 


the place industrially. Local saw- 
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mills and grist-mills add their mite to 
the town’s sum of activity, but the 
other tentative enterprises of the vill- 
age, the flouring mill, the manufac- 
ture of whetstones and the like, have 
sunk to nothingness. With an ample 
raw material spread all 
about and a growing market easily 


the 


su} ply of 


industries 
which remain are assured of perma- 


reached, substantial 
nence and prosperity. 
Not less fortunate in other direc- 
tious Lisbon boasts one of the best 
high schools in New England pre- 
sided over by an educator whose pres- 
tige and skill are known throughout 
A well- 
library slakes the 
thirsty mind of the general public ; 
churches of four denominations min- 


the state, to be moderate. 


stocked public 


ister to religious needs through all 
the year, while at Sugar Hill a fifth 
provides its offices during the summer 
months for the devout visitor. Pure 
water courses through an ample net- 
work of mains and the glittering elec- 
tric light turns darkness into day. 
Thrift is stamped everywhere and en- 
terprise is always apparent. 

Lisbon has not been selfish, how- 
ever, and while doing much for her- 
self has never failed adequately to 
While 
her sons and citizens have praise- 
worthily devoted themselves to ad- 
van 


discharge her duty to others. 


ng their own and Ljisbon’s in- 
teresis they have found and improved 
occasions for promoting the public 
welfxre, one citizen of the town en- 
tailing a debt 

of his services in 
This 


Young, a 


upon posterity by 
behalf. of 
man, the 
Methodist 
times elected to 
and his term of 


reason 


relivious freedom. 


Rey. Dan 
preacher, 
the 


ser\ 


was five 


state senate 


ce covered the entire length of 
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the controversy which resulted in 
the passage of the Toleration Act, a 
bit of legislation which the reverend 
legislator devoted himself chiefly to 
promote, and upon the passage of 
which he suddenly terminated his 
senatorial career by removing from 
the state. 

In one of the larger circles of ac- 
tivity in which a native of Lisbon 
moved was the Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, 
a sometime member of congress from 
Maine, whose life was largely spent 
in the public service, though his 
wanderings into the field of literature 
were wide and frequent enough to 
win him the approbation of Harvard 
college and to give secured repute. 
Akin to him in this regard was the 
Hon. Edward D. Rand, at one time 
a member of New MHampshire’s 
supreme court, who though winning 
smiles from a jealous mistress, the 
law, was prompted, nevertheless, to 
flirt with the poetic muse, and his 
verse, collected now and published, 
gives evidence of ability of no mean 
order—a_ talent, the way, to 
daughter, Miss Katherine 
has fallen 


by 
which his 
E. Rand, 
improved, 


heir and has 
giving to the world evi- 
dences of her genius in both novel- 
and play-writing. 

To the governor’s council, to the 
railroad commission in the olden time 


when that board was chosen by pop- 


ular suffrage, to the state senate, and 
to all the departments of the pub- 
lic administration, Lisbon has given 
her sons. Among those who have 
adorned high stations and who still 
remain in active usefulness in town 
affairs is the Hon. Augustus A. 
who, twenty years ago, 
presided over the lower house of the 
legislature. 


Woolson, 


Among those now de- 
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A Shady Road 


parted, but whose name still lingers 
and whose works do follow him, is 
the Hon. William H. Cummings, 
for many years easily the town’s 
most prominent citizen, whose won- 
derful business activity and public 
spirit impressed itself upon the whole 
Ammonoosuc valley for more than a 
quarter of a century, and who, though 
being dead, yet speaketh through the 
medium of public improvements with 
which the memory of his enterprise is 
linked, and which but for him might 
never have been secured. 

But nowadays man is subordinated 
to nature in this lovely place, and 
whatever may be their merits they 
must pale before the transcendent 
glories of the everlasting hills and 
the eternal forests. It is fairly claimed 
that the view from Sugar Hill is the 
finest to be had from any-point in the 


mountains. The entire presidential 


range reaches out before the ridge on 
the one side, the perspective going 
from Starr King to the majestic cone 
of Washington across a succession of 
mighty peaks, while nearer stretch 
the crests of the Franconia range, 
ornamented in the early summer with 


Sugar Hill 


the vast white cross of snow. On the 
other hand rise the Green mountains, 
beyond a beautiful vista of mead and 
vale and terraced hill. Touched with 
the brilliant finger of an autumn 
frost this scene is one of supernal 
glory, and when the horizontal rays 
of the setting sun fling down the 
broad parallel bars of shade on hill 
and vale and closer gather the fugi- 
tive vanguards of the army of shadow 
so soon to overpower the land, and 
the clouds have caught the last ex- 
piring ray and beautified it beyond 
expression—then stand upon these 
holiday hills and see how the eve- 
ning clouds suffuse with sunset and 
drop down to become fixed in solid 
form. See the rainbow fade upon 
the mountains and leave its mantle 
there. See the east aglow, the north 
flush with radiance, the west stand- 
ing in burnished armor, the south 
buckling the zone of the horizon 
together with emeralds and rubies, 
of gazing there can never be enough. 
The hunger of the eye grows with 
feeding and can never be appeased. 
Before all this what is man that any 
one should be mindful of him ? 





SWEET MAY. 
By Frances H. Perry. 


Maiden May is come to town, 

In her dainty springtime gown, 
Bringing fragrant, blushing blossoms, 
Dewy-fresh, for you and me; 

Oh, she’s fair and very sweet, 
Newly clothed from head to feet; 


Sweetest maid of sunny spring 


We all agree. 





THE LEGEND OF JOHN LEVIN AND MARY GLASSE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


By E. P. Tenney. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


but be noticed by Mary Glasse’s 

friends that she became more 
and more like John Levin, save as to 
distinctively moral traits, in which 
no two could be more unlike each 
other. And she failed not to recog- 
nize in herself a tendency to soften 
the estimate in which he was held 
by the most who had occasion to 
know him. Did not her heart un- 
derstand him, as if she were akin? 
Whatever he said or did awakened 
in her mind an echo. If any one 
had said to her that she had known 
John Levin in far off eons of time 
prior to the earthly experience, it 
would have won credit with her. So 
that, if she had at first been impul- 
sive, inconstant, toward John Levin, 
she had now come in the autumn to 
a settled determination to lay aside 
all other life plans and devote herself 
to him. Still the moral chasm be- 
tween them, as well as the warning 
finger of the dead, constituted an 
absolute bar to their marriage,—at 
least in Mary’s mind; and for the 
present Mr. Levin said nothing fur- 
ther on that point. 

But he, who had never failed to 
have his own way soon or late, had 
not the shadow of a question as to 
the final outcome. Superstitious as 
he was in some respects, he knew 
nothing of Mary’s night visions, yet 


A’ the season wore away it could 


the moral bar he was acute to recog- 
nize. And with jealous mind and 
keen perception of the fitness of 
things, he knew that Mary Glasse 
had spiritually much more in com- 
mon with Raymond Foote than with 
himself. Although he knew little 
from Mary as to her relation to Ray- 
mond, he should know some day; 
and him he would take care of, upon 
grounds and by 
known to him. 
‘Tf Mary, first or last,’’ said Levin 
to himself, ‘‘is not modified by my 
views of life, it is possible that my 
own ideas may change somewhat. 


’ 


methods already 


We shall approach each other.’ 

So that, in any event, he who had 
always been at one with fate, be- 
lieved it to be a mere question of 
time when Mary would become his 
wife. Why should he have at thirty- 
five more ground for haste in marry- 
ing than some years earlier? He 
could easily wait her time, and do it 
contentedly, being much in her com- 
pany. 

Yet he must have had a hard time 
to get on with Mary. If it had been 
with her a nice calculation of chances 
for matrimony, she might have missed 
it. It was on her part not love con- 
jugal, or even love engagatorial, but 
love theological—love to being. To 
this particular John she did indeed 
cleave; but who can imagine how 





idk 


t 
t 
igh 
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yhn must have felt when he was 


tired, and went a-courting for recrea- 


m. If Mary did not happen to be 
iling over with fun, she might take 
ch a turn that Levin’s call would 
ove like an attempt to court Broth- 
Not unlikely she 
ght propound such a conundrum 


Hammersmith. 


this,—‘‘ If I love you, John Levin, 
ust I not hate that which is injuri- 
sto you?’ 
And most likely she would con- 
ue what is ‘‘injurious’’ by her 
n notion, not his; and set out to 
any or all of his affairs, which 
their moral relations were injuri- 
us to others, and so injurious to him 
rebound. 
That was just what Mary Glasse 
id for John Levin. If she heard of 
s doing injustice to any, she went 
raightway and made friends, and 
ut his ill action in as charitable a 
t as possible, and did all within 
power to set right the wrong. 
id she even fancied that she could 
t the truth in place of one-twentieth 


art of his deliberate lies. A strange 


affection; dutiful and perhaps beau- 


instead of what I do not want,”’ 


nent if she so desired. 


iful, but no ordinary conjugal love 


s that. 

‘Do grant me, John, what I want 
said 
ry, when Mr. Levin suggested that 
might be free from her engage- 
‘““T want no 
ase from plight to you, unless 
m released by your playing me 
Who 


I ought, however, to release 


‘and marrying the widow! 
ws? 
. if I will fix no date. You are 
But if I desire no free- 
another, let 


by befriending 


liberty. 
1 to 
secute 


marry do me 


you you 
vhat I fancy you most need be- 


” 


nding. 
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‘* Exactly,” replied John Levin, not 
without feeling nettled. 

The nineteenth of October was a 
resplendent day, when Norton’s ship- 
yard launched the Good Luck for John 
The Good Luck touched the 
water with heart of oak to enter upon 
her lonely path in far off seas. 


Levin. 


Near 
nightfall John Levin wandered alone 
over the grey ledges upon the west 
of Abraham Gale’s farm, whence he 
almost blood- 
tinged—waters toward Glasse Head. 
And when the harbor mouth changed 


could see the purple 


to ashen gray, he lay down upon the 
rocks, unconscious of evil in having 
launched a slaver. 

Mary Glasse her headland 
was praying bitterly for a curse upon 
the Good Luck, since she had learned 
her destination. 

John Levin at dark took advantage 
of a south-east breeze, and sailed to 
Salem without calling upon Mary, 
who had Good Luck 

knew predestined 
As Levin entered his 
mother’s house upon Salem Water- 
way, he looked back down the street 
and saw the moon, a little past its 
full, filling the arched space made 
And 
there, against the background of the 
moon's light, he saw at some distance 


upon 


baptized the 


before she her 


voyages. 


by the trees over the roadway. 


a woman in white frantically gesticu- 
lating ; and he heard her say,—‘‘ The 
Good Luck is Bad Luck.’’ And the 
air was filled with profane voices,— 
first a woman’s voice, then a man’s 
voice echoing her curses. 

The thrifty ship owner had how- 
ever become so used to being cursed 
that it did not worry him. Nor was 
he in a mood tonight to entertain 
those aspirations for a higher life to 


which had 


he sometimes been 
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prompted by Mary Glasse; these 
occasional notions being indeed as 
powerless to break him off from his 
life-long habits, as the vain efforts of 
an illuminated sunset cloud to dispel 
the gathering night. Nor was he 
conscious of desiring to change from 
spot to spot in a business way ; hav- 
ing had for years, in looking out for 
himself, no more conscience than a 
fox. What Mary Glasse called sin, 
he looked upon as but the natural 
use of his powers, as innocent as 
breathing. 
so. 


He had been brought up 


But Mary Glasse, upon her lonely 
rocks rising out of the moonlit sea, 
spent the early hours of this night, 
her father being absent, in alternately 
flashing and subduing the volcanic 
emotions which had so disturbed her 
nights since she had known John 
Levin. Wild impulses often seized 
her, to do imprudent things, which 
ran counter to all her attempts at har- 
monious spiritual culture. 

‘What perplexes me most,’’ she 
said to herself, rising, from the door- 
rock where she had long been dream- 
ing, with her eyes at sea, “ is the qttes- 
tion whether John Levin is made yet. 
He imagines himself fated to do so 
and so, compelled by his constitu- 
tion ; asking,—‘ How can I help it if 
I am made so?’ I want to know 
whether he proposes to have a hand 
in his own making. If he does, I 
can perhaps help him; if not, woe is 


” 


me. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


The day being Sunday, 
Madam Levin and her son went to 
Saugus; but it was too exciting,— 
and they went into the woods be- 
yond. 


next 
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Lunching under a shower of flame 
colored leaves, they first roasted their 
clams, corn, and potatoes by coals 
glowing among the rocks. And 
under a light: haze in the sky and 
puffs of their woodland smoke they 
ate their red and yellow apples. The 
unfallen leaves were alive with light 
and motion, and there were deep rock 
shadows and dark trunks of heavy 
timber. Clumps of red barberry and 
the golden plume of the fairy elm 
gave color. And here and there was 
a mossy wall or the side of a grey 
ledge purpling with wild grapes. 
Far toward the marshes a stray gull 


could be seen; and Madam Levin 


discovered near at hand, in the edge 
of a field, a hawk upon the top of a 


spruce. The pines were breathing 
audibly in the light south wind, and 
occasionally the distant voice of the 
ocean could be heard, and a congre- 
gation of crows made an orchard dis- 
cordant by their Sunday discussion. 

In this delightfully diversified 
woodland hall, John Levin all day 
diverted his mother’s diligent in- 
quiries about Mary Glasse, by giving 
her much information concerning the 
world’s different religions, which he 
intimated was a topic better suited to 
the day. 

When, however, they were making 
their way homeward, around the 
heads of the marshes, pausing now 
and then to shoot unwary birds, he 
confided to his mother—what he 
really ought not to speak of—the {act 
that he was obliged to see Mary 
Glasse frequently upon wholly secular 
business pertaining to property which 
was likely to come to her,—she being 
in fact his client. And with down- 
cast eyes John timidly suggested that 
he had hoped to receive from his deat 
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mother a list comprising the names of 
several marriageable young women, 
which he could run over at leisure, 
indeed whenever he should find time 
to think of matrimony. He said that 
if he must marry, which seemed to 
him of doubtful utility, he should 
prefer some other name than that of 
the widow; although she was well 
enough for some,—perhaps for Ross. 

‘You distractingly precise, 
Mother, in naming to me Angelica, 


are 


when the empyrean is crowded with 
angels to choose from; I do not fancy 
her. She is too fat.’’ 

When, Madam Levin 
was closeted with the widow for an 
hour in the evening, she told Angel- 
ica that John would probably marry 
within a month, unless they could 
break him off from Mary; and it was 
agreed between them to use their in- 
fluence to get Raymond Foote out of 
jail, and to foster as best they might 
the friendship between Mary and the 
minister. 

Yes, answered Angel- 

‘*T fancy that they are in imag- 
ination doting upon each other now; 
just lying awake nights, and pining 


however, 


Madam,”’’ 


ica 


for one more discussion on theology. 

I suppose that we must gratify them. 

And then John you know es 

Yes, I know, I know.”’ 

But what will my dear Mr. Ross 
My heart is distraught, I have 

too many beaus.”’ 

the doctor had called 

upon John Levin, and they talked in 

the summer house; rehearsing at the 

dawn of the moon the points of the 

lawyer’s strange dream. 

It is odd that I should have 
dreamed it, but I killed our old mess- 
mate Raymond Foote this Sunday 
morning between midnight and day- 


,) 


$a\ 


Meantime 
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break. I am like an untried horse, 
liable to do unexpected things under 
the careless rein of night.’’ 

‘Yes, John, I have long known 
that the Hawkinses of blessed mem- 
ory must have had, some of them at 
least, giddy, thoughtless years. It is 
in your blood to do evil, as much as 
it is for a rattlesnake to carry venom 
and to strike.”’ 

‘Thank you, Doctor. 
stated the case exactly. 


You ’ve 

Can you not 

insert your tweezers, and remove the 

fangs from the snaky part of my na- 

ture?”’ 

‘*What’s the use, John? 
creeping, 


Are not 
poisonous 
But then 
inherited other traits besides 
your unfortunate killing qualities, 
which prove so annoying to Adipose 
and other women folks. Tell me 
now about your murder.”’ 

Kindling first a little fire in a broad 
brasier to modify the October chill, 
the Doctor’s peculiar patient said: 
‘‘Tf I were, Bob, a whole dynasty of 
kings out of the orient, I could not 
feel more like a criminal than I do 
now, for you know the dictum that 
no man becomes suddenly good or 
evil; and if, deliberately, in the full 
possession of my senses, I go about to 
follow a course not commended by 


all sinuous, 
things a part of nature? 
you 


my reason, I may, by once entering 
on a course of unreason, come finally, 
with the greatest deliberation, to 
commit murder some day.”’ 

‘*Don’t say you may; for you say 
you have.”’ 

‘* Exactly.’ 

‘*Take a fresh start then, and do 
not moralize, but tell me at once.’’ 

‘*You know, Bob, that I have no 
temper, as you have. But since I 
committed murder last night, I have 
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found it hard not to shoot water-fowl 
to-day, even on Sunday,—going from 
Then look- 
ing straight into the doctor’s eyes, he 
asked, ‘‘ Will you not loathe me if I 
tell you ?”’ 

‘*No, but I will loathe you if you 
do not tell me. Out with it, and no 
waiting.” 

‘*How do you think I did it? By 
my contractile, serpentine power?” 

‘‘How do I know? Why don't 
you tell me?” 


bad to worse, you see.”’ 


‘It will rend your heartstrings, 
and I shall be corrupt and noisome to 
you henceforth.” 

‘*You are that now. You are as 
slow as a toad in a tar barrel.” 

‘Tell me then. Did I do it by 
strangling, clutching his throat when 
he was asleep dreaming of Mary?” 

The doctor shuddered, for he could 
see by the brasier light that his pa- 
tient’s face had changed, and that he 
looked like a murderer; and his voice 
was changed. 

‘‘What, John, did you actually 
kill him?” 

‘* Yes, I did. 
me that I did. It was very real. 
Dreams are not often so vivid.” 

Levin’s voice had now fully 
changed, as if now he was in earnest, 
and his face certainly wore a different 
look. It was consummate acting, 
unless he was guilty. 

‘* You 


That is, it seems to 


know, mess-mate, that I 
murdered outright my friendship tor 
Foote long ago. Why may I not 
rightfully kill him?” 

Doctor Langdon had never seen 
John Levin in such a mood,—with 
such eyes; and had never heard such 
tones; and had never noticed such a 
strange, nervous play of his patient’s 
muscles. 
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‘*Do you know, Doctor, that a 
somnambulist murder may be a mur- 
der outright, and not a mere dream ? 
I cannot shake off the impression that 
I have really killed him.” Levin's 
mouth twitched convulsively, when 
he replenished the fire. ‘‘ You have 
noticed, Bob, how abrupt the ledges 
are upon the east of Glasse Head?” 

“wes,” 

‘‘ Suppose I had stood above and 
detached a heavy fragment of rock, 
and crushed the parson picking up 
his oars below?” 

‘* Did you do that?” 

‘No.’ 

‘* How then ?” 

‘‘T did it with a knife, as delib- 
erately as I would cut a cold sausage; 
and you would see blood on my knife 
now, if you knew where to look for it.” 

The doctor was silent. 

‘*T ought to tell you, however,” re- 
sumed Levin, ‘‘ that I have been do- 
ing this for almost twenty years. It 
began when I was a pupil with old 
Hobbes at Hardwick House. I am 
not sure that I did not actually kill 
one of the servants there. I have 
committed all my murders with a 
knife. Upon some night, at least 
once in two or three months, for years, 
I have been conscious of handling a 
long crooked knife upon some person, 
—usually someone unknown and 
vague and ill-defined to my waking 
memory; and I have been conscious 
of seeing great blotches of blood ; an« 
of being pursued; and of hiding my- 
self, often in a bell tower; and of try- 
ing to appear as respectable as usual, 
to ward off suspicion ; and of a sense 
of guilt; and of double dealing in 
trying to appear innocent. It’s a 
horrible sensation. It remains with 
me a day or two after I dream it. 











I can with difficulty shake it off; and 
I do not, then I have a repetition 
the murder the night following. 

The only effective way for me to 


eak it up is to go off upon some- 


ing like a debauch in company 
it ordinarily I detest, from which 
return to my work, ashamed of my- 
lf, but free from the memory of 
murder to such extent that I can 
sleep without being constantly op- 
pressed by this morbid sense of fiend- 


f 


ish crime and hypocritical conceal- 

nt,—for I never yet dreamed that 

vas caught, notwithstanding all my 

irs of nocturnal crime. It’s all so 
ittle like a dream, that I often think 
that I do perhaps go out at night 
and kill some one and then fly, and 
then hide my crime in feigned sanc- 
tit) 


cal =~ 


And yet, John,’’ answered the 
doctor after a long breath, “you ap- 
pear sane enough, and succeed in 
driving hard bargains, and in sur- 
passing all your neighbors by the 
voyages you plan; I half believe the 
Devil is in it, else you are bewitched. 
Did you ever think that Mary Glasse 
has anything to do with it?’’ 

I am sure I do not know. I 
never thought of that. But it is a 
fact that I have dreamed every little 
while about Mary Glasse for more 
than fifteen years. She was a little 
child when I began to dream about 
he It was always the same face, 
the same figure; changing from year 
to year in my dreams as she grew 
older. And when I first saw her at 
the Misery, I recognized her face.’’ 

That, John, is not more strange 
than my seeing Martha in a magic 
mirror. But as to the murders, I 
advise you to take delicate shavings 
from a bullock’s horn, rolled in pel- 
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lets of fine suet; first taking three, 
then a night-cap upon retiring. That 
will put a stop to your dreaming and 
killing men when you are asleep. 
Why did you not tell me before? I 
could have cured you. I make a 
specialty, you know, of dreams and 
witchcraft cases.’’ 

‘I did not tell you because it all 
seemed to me so horrible; and because 
I sometimes feared that it was a fact, 
not a dream. Indeed, if I felt sure 
that I had a habit of somnambulistic 
sleep, I should be certain that I had 
actually committed several murders, 
and that Foote was the last victim. 
You know that I would not mind 
putting him out of the way anyhow.” 

‘*What do you mean, John? Are 
you mad? Or, are you bewitched, 
as I have often thought? What have 
you against Raymond ?”’ 

‘*T have nothing against him. But 
I’ve been thinking what a pity it is 
that he should rot in jail when the 
colony needs him so much. We have 
not a man among us his equal for 
raising troops, or doing anything re- 
quiring popular appeal. He can this 
winter, if set free, get an army ready 
to march on Canada next spring.’’ 

‘*I don’t see what that has to do 
with what we were talking about.’’ 

‘‘Neither do I. Still, if he should 
go to Canada, he is one of those 
self-devoted men most likely never 
to come back, if there is any fight- 
ing’”’ 

‘“That’s so. TZhat’s so. That’s 
so. ‘There ’s no murder in that.’’ 

‘‘Of course not. I learned that 
out of the Bible. My Cambridge 
course did me at least that amount 
of good. That's the way the man 
after God’s own heart did when he 
wanted to marry the woman he loved. 
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That’s all right. Raymond Foote 
shall be set free; and he shall go to 
Canada next spring,—else my name 
is not John Levin.’’ 

‘*Perhaps your name is not John 
Levin. It may be the Devil. That 
is, unless you are bewitched. I really 
believe that Mary Glasse has a malign 
influence over you; and has had, ever 
since she was born.”’ 

As the doctor took his hat to go, it 
did not occur to him to look in the 
face of John Levin, who also arose 
and stood at full height, contorting 
his pallid lips into a smile, as the 
ghastly moonbeams fell upon them. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The next day John Levin hunted 
up Angelica and went to Boston; 
and, the day following, picked up 
Ross of Mystic, and other loose 
spokes centering at the Hub,—so 
having such debauch as might drive 
out of his head his dream of murder. 
After that all went on as usual. 
the revolu- 
tions, turning out the royal governor, 
the preparation for war,—all these 
gave Levin enough to do, too much 


The release of Foote, 


to do to spend time in making a 
beast of himself. So that he 
forgot his follies, as he did his dream. 
And when he came to himself again, 


soon 


and when the press of business al- 
lowed him a moment to reflect, as it 
sometimes did on a Sunday, his heart, 
half-penitent, cried out for Mary 
Glasse,—as if she had been a child- 
love to whom he might always return 
from his passionate freaks unques- 
tioned, and to whom he deliberately 
went when his better nature asserted 
itself. 

‘‘T never told you, Mary Glasse, 
why my soul is athirst after you, ina 
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parched life. It is because you are 
to me a message, the infinite spirit of 
the universe addressing my spirit 
through you. It is because you are 
sincere, faithful, true to my best in- 
terests, that I love you. I go to you, 

as I would to a personal deity, for - 
spiritual reinforcement. 


as to a conscience. 


I go to yor 
Be to me as yo 
will, I come your penitent. 

‘*T never saw any one before I saw 
you who exerted the slightest influ- 
ence over me, to make me even desire 
to stand wholly aloof from base pe: 
sons, or to raise my head into the 
light of a pure love, or to walk deter- 
minedly in the direction of self-re- 
newal. I come to you that I may 
find help, that I may be separated 
from my old surroundings, and that 
I may forget myself in your blissful 
company. To me it is an era in life 
to have any one to whom I can go, 
whom I recognize as a moral author- 
ity, distinctly setting 
relatively 


me apart as 
and 


’ 


unworthy, 
before me an ideal life.’ 


placing 


Mary would have been impatient 
enough at hearing all this, had she 
not known that the circumstances de- 


manded it. John Levin had been 
very careful lest Mary Glasse should 
think his life irregular. He was sen- 
But 
she, whom Levin always spoke of as 
an ‘‘idiot,’’ could not hold her 
tongue; nor could Mary’s aunt, Mis- 


tress 


sitive, taking pains about it. 


Race. therefore, an- 
swered John Levin’s love speech by 


silence. 


Mary, 


‘*Mary, Mary,’’ said Mr. 
after the had become 
painful to be borne, ‘‘I have come 
to you 


Levin, 
silence too 
would come into the 
presence of the ‘Ought’ within me. 
I have 


as I 


searched and shaken every 
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corner of my heart; and if I am will- 
ing to return to you at all, with all 
my 


shame-facedness, it is because 


tu are to me love infinite, as well as 


conscience and law.’ 


Mary was still silent. And when 


the self-respecting woman spoke, it 
was in slow and measured tones, in a 
voice which indicated inexpressible 
pain and affection. 

‘* John I love you, and I 
love you knowing your life better 
than I wish I did. But I can no 
more cease to cling to you, and to 
live for you, than the earth can shake 
itself clear from the influence of the 
I cannot 


Levin, 


sun. discover the secret, 
is known to God but not to 


me, why I love you. 


which 
I cannot tell 
any more than I can tell what gravi- 
tation is. You are mine, and I am 
yours, out of eternity and to eternity. 
And I say this, John, I am 
augry through and through, red hot ; 
and 


when 


toward you I would be a con 
suming fire if I did not love you as 
much as I hate what you do. I refer 
o almost everything that you do that 
ias moral relations. I 


t 
C 
} 
I 


hate with a 
perfect hatred everything that is un- 
womanly, unmanly. I do not see my 
way clear now any more than I did a 
few months ago to fix a day for mar- 

re. I 


great gulf between us will ever be 


do not know whether the 


filled. It can never be filled, as you 
wel know, by anything that is not 
worthy of you. 

O John 
br k. 


m nature. 


will 
all 
I am a different being 
irom what I was before I saw you. 


heart 
aroused 


Levin, my 


Your love has 


I am grateful for my love, and for 
But I 
made the more miserable. 


yours. am, by so much, 


I see you 
hedged about by habits and methods 
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and by a spirit alien to me,—as if 
you were already old in all that is 
morally distasteful to me so young, 
so inexperienced.”’ 

‘* Tush, Mary Glasse, you are as 
old as goodness, as experienced as 
wisdom; and it is I who am as a lit- 
tle child stumbling and blundering 
along life’s way,— a little child way- 
ward, nay, wicked, if there be such a 
thing as intrinsic evil, and needing 
love. I detest myself. 
man. 


I am a worm 
I abhor myself, and 
eat dust and ashes, save as I am in 


and no 
your company. I am not worthy to 
ask you to marry. 
from plight. 


I hold you free 
Your agreement to 
marry was under false pretences on 
my part. You could not then have 
known how bad I Nor can I 


I only ask that 


am. 
ask you to love me. 
I may love you. 

go 


never know 


You can 
the terror with which I 
contemplate my life when I am in 
your company. 


Mary Glasse. 


I desire to be much 
with you, that so I may know my- 
self,—self-knowledge by a compari- 
son with a worthy object of love. 
You ought to be angry with me, to 
refuse to see me. I ought never to 
come into your presence. But I do 
not understand, Mary, that you ever 
loved me because I was worthy of 
your love; but that you loved me out 
of the fullness of benevolent 
nature, goodness which seems to me 
infinite, unselfish love 
did not believe 
this in my heart of hearts, I should 
take my own life, not life physical 
but my moral life, by going straight 
to marry some she-devil. 

‘‘O Mary, it is 
on my part. I 


your 
an which is 
inexplicable. If I 


almost a prayer 
As I 


do not believe in 


never pray. 
have told you, I 
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a personal 
you. 


God, but I believe in 
the only person I 
ever knew—with intellectual qual- 
ities commanding my respect—who 
seemed to me perfectly unselfish, and 
infinite in love. 


You are 


It is a love passing 
Why not 
Why do you love me 
still, in all my unworthiness ? 

‘*T fear, Mary, that all your love 
will avail nothing; for I am locked 
in the vice of natural law. 


understanding. 
spurn 


do you 


me? 


The sins 
of my youth beset me before and 
behind. I cannot be what I would. 
Your love is my only hope. If I can 
ever rise from my base, vulgar, de- 
graded life, it must be by the power 
of a new love. Do not cast me off. 
Cling to me, I pray you, in all my 
vicious life; ‘cling to me as you 
would to a deformed child, or to a 
tottering old man. Not marry? No, 
you ought not to marry me. But I 
pray that you will continue to love 
me. Good night.’’ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Next morning Elder Perkins met 
Raymond Foote upon the Great hill 
north of Black cove; the elder being 
there early to look the 


out for 


Goodspeed, now overdue,—and Ray- 
mond to watch for the earliest open- 


ing of the door at Glasse Head. 
elder had 


The 
humor the 
night before, made surly by some 
petty parish affair, and 
had 
opening of his prison house. 


been out of 
Raymond 
been in good hurfor by the 
Both 
expressed great pleasure at this day- 
dawn meeting. The elder’s tall and 
gaunt figure was favored by the half 
light in which Raymond caught a 
glimpse of him. 

** Good brother Foote. 


I’m glad to see you stirring so early. 


morning, 
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Don’t, I pray, be flustrated at my 
presence.’ 

‘*No, deacon, I’ve met great met 
before, and maintained self-posses 
But it’s as dark as a jail her 
this morning. 


sion. 
Is it always lower 
on this lookout? ”’ 

‘I do not know. With much ado 
I have mounted the hill; and I had 
hoped for a clearer horizon, and sight 
of the homeward bound.’’ 

The elder expanded his narrow 
chest, and then, throwing back his 
head and throwing forward his great 
ox-sled feet, he strutted up and 
down,—peering seaward, and swing 
ing his thin arms and great knuckles 
to warm himself. 

‘“You would die of consumption 
deacon, if you had not been blessed 
with sufficient conceit to keep you 


shoulders square.’ 

The elder self-complacently stroked 
his sharp chin and slight, straggling 
beard, and answered Raymond in 
hollow guffaw; then, as he caught 
sight of the Goodspeed ,— 

‘*'There she is, to the east’ard o’ 
Baker’s 


island. It’s better’n 


rise to my eyesight.’’ 


sun- 


And the elder unconsciously put 
his hand over his ear, which he used 
as a pen-rack at home,—‘‘I wish | 
could see her invoice this minute.”’ 
And, having first hung his hat on a 
thorn bush, he essayed to pull his 
absent spectacles down from his fore- 
head. ‘‘I am so encased in custom 
that I carry my counting-room with 
me wherever I go. How prudent, 
Then 
elder puckered his leathery lips into 
smile. ‘‘If John 
Levin would lie in bed all day, or be 
content with lying in his law-office, I 
could manage his shipping for him, I 


how admirable it is.’’ the 


a tightly-drawn 
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curled his 
his 


And then he 
and 


warrant.’ 
teeth. 
‘But John’s too grasping, for me 
o take comfort in doing business 
vith him. I feel like a 
partnership with a weasel. 
narkable, You 


dry lips exposed 


mouse in 

It’s re- 
must 
ound him so, when you went shares 
vith him. 


very. have 
He has brain enough for 
What with fish and lumber 
bark and pelts and rum 
and 


city. 
ind and 
orn molasses and dry goods 
nd niggers and Barbadoes and Ber- 
and Fayal and Bilbo and 
France and Holland and the Caro- 
and Virginia—John Levin’s 
rot business enough, I should say; 


nudas 
linas 


esides all his privateering and pi- 
racy and governing the colonial gov- 
rnors and visiting England every 
ew months to regulate our religion 
for us,—it’s remarkable, very. I 
But I 
lmire him, he’s so comical-like, as 
ou might say. 


presume you've found it so. 


Besides, there ’s the 
Mason claim trumped up every few 
minutes, as Lovel tells me. There’s 

‘thing like having a mind widened 
by commerce, parson. 
remarkable, 


In short, it’s 


very. Then, they do 
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say, he has a spree, now and then. 
And I believe he’s going to marry 
Skipper Glasse’s daughter, besides. 
And _ there’s 
about 


nothing remarkable 
looks and 


acts just like John Levin, as much 


her, except she 
as if he’d had her bringing up,— 
except she’s very pious, you know; 
and he’s, well, you know, he’s as 
much like the devil, as you might 
say, as anybody you ever saw. I 
presume you’ve found him so, take 
him all together.’’ 

‘* But, elder, you must love to hear 
yourself talk to run on that way 
I believe Mr. 
Levin has a share in the Goodspeed.’’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure. How 
could I get on without him? And I 
own in the Hawk besides. 
Indeed, I could not get on without 
him, but he is very like—well, you 
know who he is most like, 
you ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I 


responded 


about your -partner. 


a share 


don’t 
know, I know,’’ 
Raymond, laughing. 


‘* Good bye, deacon. Good bye.’’ 


The Glasse Head door was swing- 
ing, and Raymond went thither. 


[To be continued.) 








FAIR ORMOND. 


By Edward A. Fenks. 


Fair Ormond of the sunbright shore— 
How sweet our memories be ! 

The restful river at her door; 
Behind, the white-fringed sea. 


The wild waves chant her sweetest charms— 
She turns her face away ! 

The soft breeze clasps her in his arms, 
And kisses her all day 


A Queen, no jewelled robe she lacks: 
She reigns right royally, 

One fair hand on the Halifax, 
The other on the sea 


The live-oaks swing the woodland sprites 
In loops of ashen gray, 

When lovers crowd the moonlight nights, 
And fairy-land is gay. 


Through massive golden sunset bars 
The day departs in state, 

While, one by one, the wizard stars 
March through the twilight gate,— 


To gaze on bloody fields of old— 
Of Spanish derring-do— 

Where Ponce de Leon fought ror gold, 
And Indian arrows flew. 


And if we listen when the doors 
Of night are all ajar, 

The rhythmic dip of shadowy oars 
Will greet us from afar. 


Where scintillant Tomoka glides— 
With heaven above—below— 

Red warriors wooed their wild-rose brides : 
And still his waters flow 


As gently, mutely to the sea 
As ever waters ran,— 

The loveliest dream in Florida— 
An Arcady for Pan. 


Fair Ormond! you are wondrous sweet— 
Your flowers, your birds, your trees ;— 
We kiss again your dainty feet ; 
We feel your cooling breeze. 





THE SOCIETY 
IN NEW 

By Fohn C. 
rT*O people interested in the early 
period of our country’s history, 
the colonial,—which extends 
from the time of the landing of the 
first Virginia colony, May 13, 1607, 
to the Battle of Lexington, April 
19, 1775, which began the American 
Revolution,—the Society of Colonial 
Wars offers much of value and op- 
portunity. 

The General Society of Colonial 
\Vars was organized on May g and 
the governor’s room, 
ity hall, New York city, by dele- 
rates from five states and the District 


, 1893, in 


f Columbia. At an adjourned meet- 
ng of the general assembly, held at 
he Hotel New Netherlands, Decem- 
constitution 
The 


presents the objects of 


er I9, 1893, a was 


unanimously adopted. pream- 
le, which 
this noble society, is as follows: 

‘“ WHEREAS, It is that 


iere should be adequate celebrations, 


desirable 


ymmemorative of the events of colo- 
ial history, happening from the set- 
ment of Jamestown, Virginia, May 

1607, to the Battle of Lexington, 
pril 19, 1775. 
‘‘ Therefore, The Society of Colo- 
il Wars has been instituted to per- 
tuate the memory of those events, 
id of the 


val, and civil positions of 


men who in _ military, 
high 
ist and responsibility, by their acts, 
counsel, assisted in the establish- 
‘ut, defense, and preservation of the 


merican colonies, and were in truth 


OF COLONIAL 


7 horne, 


WARS 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Secretary. 
With this 
end in view it seeks to collect and 


preserve manuscripts, rolls, relics, and 
records ; to provide suitable commem- 


the founders of this nation. 


oration, or memorials, relating to the 
American colonial period, and inspire 
in its the fraternal and 
patriotic spirit of their forefathers, 


and in the community, respect and 


members 


reverence for those whose public ser- 
vices made our freedom and unity 
possible.”’ 

The growth of this society has been 
remarkably rapid. The organization 
now has state societies in California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, 
setts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
New York, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 


Massachu- 


Jersey, Illinois, 
and Virginia. 

The New York state society ante- 
dates the national, having been insti- 


> 


tuted August 18, 1892, and now has 
a membership of 680 and is limited to 
700. The New Hampshire society 
was organized September 27, 1894, at 
Concord, incorporated under the laws 
of the state September 28, 1894, and 
chartered by the general council the 
twelfth of the following November. 
The first general court was held De- 
cember 11, 1594, in the library of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society. 
The second general court was held 
September 12, 1895 (adjourned from 
June 17), in the state senate chamber 
at Concord. The 


annual general 


court is June 17, the anniversary day 
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of the surrender of Louisburg to 
Lieutenant-General Pepperell. 

And, by the way, the plans for this 
Louisburg campaign originated in 
New Hampshire with Major William 


Vaughan of Portsmouth, who inter- 


COLONIAL WARS. 


achievement, in the capture of this 
supposed impregnable fortress, a sec- 
ond Gibraltar, dedicated at Louis- 
burg, Cape Breton, June 17, 1895, 
(the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 


versary of its surrender) a monu- 


The Louisburg Medal. 


ested Governor Wentworth in carry- 
ing out the enterprise. New Hamp- 
shire furnished for the expedition a 
regiment of five hundred men under 
command of Col. Samuel Moore, and 
a sloop-of-war commanded by Capt. 
John Fernald. These forces, both 
land and naval, performed the most 
distinguished services. It was a de- 
tachment under the brave Major 
Vaughan that destroyed the ware- 
houses of the enemy, and captured 
the royal battery, the first daring and 
successful operation of the siege. 

The news of the capture of Louis- 
burg was received in New Hamp- 
shire, as well as throughout all the 
colonies, with the ringing of bells and 
firing of cannon, and Governor Went- 
worth ordered a ‘‘public entertain- 
ment in the town of Portsmouth and 
at his Majesty’s Fort William and 
Mary,’’ in honor of the event. 

The Society of Colonial Wars to 
commemorate this 


great military 


ment in remembrance of the victory, 
on land ceded for the purpose by 
Great Britain. Also, in further 
honor of the capture of this strong 
hold, a “ Louisburg Medal” has been 
cast by Tiffany & Co., of New York 
city, bearing medallion likenesses of 
Sir William Pepperell and Commo- 
dore Warren; with a representation 
of the city and harbor of Louisburg, 
with its fortifications, on the obverse; 
a rare and beautiful piece of work 
to which greater value is added by 
the fact, that it is made of bronze 
from a French cannon that lay at the 
bottom of the harbor for 150 years. 
Sir Edwin Arnold has said: ‘‘ The 


Americans are an uninteresting peo 


ple because they have no history. 

This is partially true, and it is on 
of the objects of this society to aid in 
bringing to light buried colonial re« 

ords and to show to the world that 
we have a noble history extending 
over two and a half centuries. 















American history is too frequently 
accepted as if it had begun with the 
War of the Revolution, and without 
due and proper regard for the mate- 
rial events of the antecedent colonial 
period. This period has increased his- 
torical significance, when it is consid- 
ered that it was in the preceding co- 
lonial wars that the colonists acquired 
the valuable experience in warfare 
which paved the way to victory in 
the struggle for independence, and in 
fact made it a possibility. 

New Hampshire took a prominent 
part in all these wars, from King 
Philip’s War, 1675-76, to the French 
ind Indian War, 1754-’63, and espe- 
cially in the siege of Louisburg in 
745. Many of New Hampshire’s 
distinguished officers of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, as the dauntless Gen- 
eral Stark, learned the art of war in 
the colonial service, and their bril- 
liant achievements in that war bear 
abundant evidence of the 
their previous training. 

Therefore, the Society of Colonial 
Wars has been instituted to perpetu- 
ate, by suitable 


value of 


celebrations and 
memorials, the remembrance of those 
and of the who were 
active in establishing, defending, and 
the colonies, 
and to encourage individual research 
in Colonial 


events, men 


preserving 


American 


history, 
New Hampshire. 


especially in 

“he officers of the New Hampshire 
society are: Governor, Hon. Henry 
Oxukes Kent, Lancaster, N. H.; depu- 
uty-governor, William Lithgow Wil- 
ley, S. D., Boston, Mass.; lieutenant- 
governor, Charles Frederick Bacon 
Philbrook, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
John Calvin Thorne, 94 North Main 
street, Concord, N. H.; treasurer, 


Granville Priest Conn, M. D., Con- 
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cord, N. H.; registrar, Hon. Ezra 
Scollay Stearns, M. A., Rindge, N. 
H.; chaplain, Rev. Charles Langdon 


Tappan, M. A., Concord, N. H.; 


, 


chancellor, Col. Adolphus Skinner 
Hubbard, U. S. V., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


This society holds its next general 
court at the state senate chamber, 
Concord, June 17 (the anniversary 
of the surrender of Louisburg as well 
as of the Battle of Bunker Hill), at 
11 o’clock a. m. The New Hamp- 
shire Society of Colonial Dames has 
been invited to join in the literary 
exercises appropriate to the observ- 
ance of the day, as well as to be 
the guests of the Society of Colonial 
Wars at the banquet which follows 
at the New Eagle hotel. 














The Monument at Louisburg 















































































































































Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE SCHOOL FLAG. 


By Fohn B. Peaslee. 


We should endeavor to inspire the youth of our country with patriotism—with 
a fervent and abiding love of the free institutions of America and of the flag of the 
grandest nation that “ever rose to animate the hopes of civilized man.” 


From every school-house in our land 
Let the hallowed flag of Union wave 
And float aloft on every breeze 

Above the heads of children brave, 
Until around that dear old flag, 

From Eastern strand to Western shore, 
From Northern bound to Southern gulf, 
The hearts of children evermore 


Inspire Columbia’s joyous youth 

With fervent love of country grand, 
That when they reach proud life’s estate 
They ‘ll nobly by our nation stand 

And guard her safe from ev’ry foe 

Of Equal Rights and Freedom’s cause 
And keep for aye inviolate 

Her constitution and her laws. 


Yes, hoist the starry banner up, 
Emblem of our country’s glory, 

And teach the children of our land 

Its grand and wondrous story— 

Of how in early times it waved 

High o’er the continentals brave, 

Who fought and made this country free, 
The one true home of Liberty. 


NoTE.—The prose introduction, the last line of which is taken from the writings of Henry Clay, 
together with the poem, is intended for a school declamation.—J. B. P. 
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DECORATION 
TUNE—PORTUGUFSE HYMN. 
By Fohn B. 
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ODE. 


easlee. 


[Suggested by a visit to the National cemetery near Chattanooga, Tenn.] 


The heroes who rest in their silent home here 
Shall e’er be enshrined in our memories dear, 
They volunteered all for their country’s true cause 
And fell on the field while defending her laws. 


Their names are enrolled in the lists of the brave 

Who fought for the Union, our nation to save, 

The wrongs that they vanquished, the rights they maintained, 
Shall aye through the ages be proudly proclaimed. 


Their valor shall be to the youth of our land 
Incentive for freedom and Union to stand. 

In mem’ry of them, as the years roll around, 
We'll garland with flowers each hallowéd mound. 


Thus honoring them we anew consecrate 
Our lives and our fortunes to Union and state, 
And show ourselves worthy to ever be free, 


TION OF 





THE LAW. 


AN ACT to provide for the examina- 
and 
teachers by 


nation 


certification of school 


the superintendent of 


public instruction. 


it enacted hy the Senate and House of 


Representatives in General Court Con- 
vened : 


Secrion 1. The superintendent of 


public instruction shall cause to be 


held at and 


snch convenient times 
places as he may from time to time 
designate, public examinations of can- 


didates for the position of teacher in 


the public schools of the state. Such 
examinations shall test the profes- 
sional as well as the scholastic abili- 
ties of candidates, and shall be con- 


‘ted by such persons and in such 


The sons and the daughters of sweet Liberty. 


By the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICA- 
SCHOOL 


TEACHERS. 


manner as the superintendent of public 
instruction may from time to time des- 
ignate. Due notice of the time, place, 
and other conditions of the examina- 
tions shall be given in such public 
manner as the superintendent of public 
instruction may determine. 

Sec. 2. A certificate of qualification 
shall be given to all candidates who 
pass satisfactory examinations in such 
branches as are required by law to be 
taught, and who in other respects ful- 
fil the requirements of the superinten- 
dent; such certificate shall be either 
probationary or permanent, and shall 
indicate the grade of school for which 
the person named in the certificate is 
qualified to teach. 

Sec. 3. A list of approved candidates 
shall be kept in the office of the depart- 
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ment of public instruction, and copies 
of the same, with such information as 
may be desired, shall be sent to school 
committees upon their request. 

Sec. 4. The certificates issued under 
the provisions of this act may be ac- 
cepted by school committees in lieu of 
the personal examination required by 
section 6 of chapter 92 of the Public 
Statutes. 

Sec. 5. A sum not exceeding three 
hundred dollars may be annually ex- 
pended from the income of institute 
fund for the necessary and contingent 
expenses of carrying out the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect 
upon its passage. 

[Approved March 19, 1895.] 


rIME AND PLACES. 

The first examination under this law 
will be held Tuesday, June 30, and 
Wednesday, July 1, 1896, beginning at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon at 

Berlin High School. 

Claremont High School. 

Concord High School. 

Dover High School. 

Keene High School. 

Laconia High School. 

Lisbon High School. 

Manchester High School. 

Nashua High School. 

North Conway, Masonic Hall. 


Plymouth Normal School. 


EXAMINERS AND ASSIGNMENTS. 
The examiners appointed for 1896 
and their assignments are as follows : 
H. W. Whittemore, Berlin. 
M. C 


L. J. Rundlett, Concord. 


. Smart, Claremont. 


Channing Folsom, Dover. 
T. W. Harris, Keene. 

W. N. Cragin, Laconia. 
C. L. Wallace, Lisbon. 
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W. E-. 
BE: 
va 
Sag, be 


Buck, Manchester. 
Fassett, Nashua. 
Simpson, North Conway. 


Rounds, Plymouth. 


SCHOLASTIC SUBJECTS, 


Candidates for certificates shall pass 
satisfactory examinations in the follow- 
ing scholastic subjects : 

Algebra to quadratics. 

American History. 

Arithmetic, oral and written, includ- 
ing simple accounts, the metric system, 
and mensuration. 
the 
American Citizen. 


Civics, equivalent of Dole’s 
Current Topics. 
Drawing, including Geometric Con- 
struction. 
English Grammar and Composition. 
Geography. 
Music. 
Penmanship. 
Physiology and Hygiene, including 
the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics. 
Reading, including American Litera- 
ture. 
Spelling. 


Any one of the three Sciences, at the 


option of the person examined, Botany, 


Zoology, Physics. 


PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS, 


Candidates for certificates shall pass 
satisfactory examinations in the follow- 
ing professional subjects: 
with 


MeTHODs, in connection 


each 
scholastic subject. 

History oF Epucation, the equiva- 
lent of Painter's History of Education, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 

ScHOOL MANAGEMENT, the 
White’s School Management, 
published by the American Book Co., 


or ‘lompkins’s 


equiva- 
lent of 


School 
published by Ginn & Co. 


Management, 











EDUCATIONAL 


PEepaGoGy, the equivalent of White’s 
Elements of Pedagogy, published by 
the American Book Co., Page’s Theory 
and Practice, published by the Werner 
Co., Fitch's Lectures on Teaching, pub- 
lished by Willard Small, Boston. 

PsyCHOLoGy, the equivalent of Sul- 
ly’s Teachers’ Handbook of Psyc hol 


sy; 


published by D. Appleton & Co., or 
James’s Psychology, briefer course, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 
NEw 


relating to 


ScHOOL LAws Of 


HAMPSHIRE, 


especially those raising 


school funds, duties of 


and 
school boards, attendance of 


powers 
scholars 
and truancy. 

[Books mentioned or syllabi given 


indicate the minimum requirement. 


CERTIFICATES. 

To secure permanent certificates can- 
didates must secure in the examination 
an average of not less than eighty (80) 
per cent. in all the required subjects, 
scholastic and professional, and must 
not fall below seventy (70) per cent. in 
any subject. 

PROBATIONARY 


CERTIFICATES, valid 


for one year from the date thereof, will 
be granted to such candidates as attain 
an average standing of not less than 
seventy (70) per cent. in all the required 
subjects, scholastic and_ professional, 
and do not fall below sixty (60) per cent. 
in any subject, but candidates for such 
certificates may omit the examination in 


Z« ology, 
Geometry, Music, History of Education, 


Jotany, Physics, Algebra, 
and Psychology. 

Ace. No certificate will 
be issued to any person under eighteen 


MINIMUM 


years of age. 


PRELIMINARY PAPERS. 


Each candidate will, on a blank fur- 
nished for the purpose, make such state- 
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ments regarding name, residence, edu- 
cation, experience in teaching, and other 
matters as may be required. 
Candidates, if they wish, may, pre- 
viously to the day of examination, pro- 
cure the proper blanks from the Super- 
Public 


intendent of Instruction and fill 


them out. 


Each candidate will also have in 


readiness for the examiner a letter from 


some reputable person containing a 


the character of the 
the 
reputable persons who know the can- 


didate, 


Statement as to 


candidate, and addresses of two 


these persons to be readily 


accessible to the Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 


HONORS, 


An average mark of ninety (go) per 
cent. or higher, with no mark in any 
subject below eighty (80) per cent., will 
entitle the candidate to the words “ with 
credit’ in the certificate 

An average mark of ninety-five (95) 
per cent. or higher, with no mark in any 
subject below ninety (go) per cent., will 
entitle the candidate to the words “ with 
honor” in the certificate. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, upon the written recommenda- 
tion of the principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, and after the blank state- 
ments are properly filled and returned, 
will grant 


permanent certificates to 


graduates of the State Normal School. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The In- 
struction may, for reasons satisfactory 
the 
certificate to 
any candidate deemed unworthy. 


Superintendent of Public 
to himself and in the interests of 


state, refuse to grant a 


Candidates whose standing 


the 
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examination will not warrant the grant- 
ing of a permanent certificate, will be 
granted a probationary certificate, if the 
standing of such candidate is sufficiently 
high. 

STATIONERY. Blanks and necessary 
paper will be furnished by the examiner. 

Unirormity. The examinations will 
be uniform and simultaneous through- 
out the state. 

Notice. Candidates are requested, 
but not required, to give notice to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
intention to take the examinations and 
the probable places of taking them. 

CHOICE OF Candidates 
expected to take the examinations at 


PLACE, are 
places nearest their residences. 


INFORMATION. Information 


regard- 
ing the examinations will be cheerfully 
given by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or any of the examiners. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


1. The printed questions will be sent 
to the examiners in sealed envelopes, 
and these will be first opened in the 
presence of the candidates at the time 
indicated the 


on for the 


programme 
examination in each subject. 

2. Marks will be on a scale of one 
the of 
credits to be allowed to each question 
will 


hundred (100), and number 


Le indicated on the examination 
paper. 

3. Candidates will be careful to write 
upon one side of the paper only, not to 
fold sheets, to number sheets for each 
subject consecutively, to write name of 
subject and name of candidate at the 
top of each separate sheet. The ques- 
tions are to be returned tothe examiner 
with the answers. Answers are to be 
numbered to correspond with the ques- 
tions. There must be a margin at the 
left of each paper. 
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4. Examiners will take into account 
the general appearance, neatness, legi- 
bility, and clearness of papers. 

5. Penmanship will be judged by a 
paper to be selected by the examiner. 

6. Spelling will be judged by the 
paper on a subject to be selected by the 
examiner. 


7. In the solution of problems, pro- 
cesses should be indicated. The sim- 
ple answer will not suffice. 

8. All statements and answers must 
be written in ink. 

g. Collusion between candidates or 
dishonesty will wholly vitiate the exam- 
ination. 

10. For information at the examina- 
tion, candidates must apply to the ex- 
No. books, 


notes can be used at the examinations 


aminer only. papers, or 
except such as are required by the ex- 
aminer. Candidates must furnish their 
own rulers, compasses, pens, and pen- 
cils. 

11. The examination in each subject 
is restricted to the half-day designated 
in the programme. 

12. Examiners are not allowed to 
modify materially or change any exam- 
inations. 

13. Examiners will collect papers at 
the close of each half day. 

14. Questions must not be copied. 


15. Results of examinations will be 


forwarded to candidates as soon as 
practicable. 
16. Candidates must make them- 


selves thoroughly familiar with the re- 
quirements and regulations of the ex- 
aminations. 

These regulations apply to examina- 
tions to be held in 1896. 

Candidates will be advised of any 
necessary or emendations. 
Modifications may be made for follow- 
ing years. 


changes 
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Samuel B. Chase was born in Hopkinton, N. H., October 1, 1823, and died in 
Chicago, Ill., March 27, 1896. He entered Dartmouth college at the age of 14, 
graduated in the class of ’44, and studied law in the office of Lewis Smith of 
Fisherville, N. H. After he was admitted to the bar, he entered into a partner- 
ship with Mr. Smith, which continued until 1850, when he went to Chicago, IIl., 
where he had since lived. It was Mr. Chase’s intention to practise law in the 
then young city. While building up his practice, he entered the office of James 
H. Rees, one of the largest real estate dealers. There was in preparation at the 
time the first set of Indices to Cook County Records. He entered upon this 
real estate abstract work and as an authority on titles was soon widely known. 
He adopted for his life work the real estate features of an attorney’s business. 


After Mr. Rees retired, the abstract business was conducted by the three Chase 
} a | 


yrothers, and so continued until the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. was formed. 


Chase brothers held all the books containing the tides of Chicago property during 
the great fire, and it was due to their untiring efforts that the books were pre- 
served Mr. Chase was for many years supervisor of the town of Lakeview, 


} 


before its annexation to Chicago, and for four years a member of the Illinois state 


} 


board of equalization. 
A. W. STEARNS 
Artemus W. Stearns was born at Hill, March 11, 1816, and died at Lawrence, 
Mass., April 20. He went to that city in 1845, and became one of its wealthiest 
merchants. He had held offices in the city government and in banking and mer- 


cantile organizations. 
SULLIVAN HOLMAN. 

Rev. Sullivan Holman was born at Hopkinton, June 13, 1820, and died April 
15. He received a Methodist preacher's license at Boston in 1838, joined the 
New Hampshire conference in 1843, and was chaplain at the state prison fora 
number of years. 

OLIVER GOSS. 

Dr. Oliver Goss died April 12 at Lakeport, where he had practised medicine 

since 1852. He studied at the Harvard and Dartmouth Medical schools, gradu- 


ating from the latter in 1845. He first located at Melvin village. 
H. R. DANIELS. 


H. R. Daniels, a member of the Boston stock exchange, died at Dorchester, 
April 6. He was born in Brookline, June 21, 1834, and during the war was presi- 
dent of the gold exchange at Boston. 
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M. W. RUSSELL. 
Dr. Moses W. Russell, a native of Sutton, born November 4, 1836, died at Con- 
cord, April 17. He graduated at Dartmouth Medical college in 1863, took post- 
graduate studies at New York, and practised at Sutton and Concord. He was 


president of the New Hampshire Medical society in 1892 


FE. O. BLUNT. 

Hon. Edward O. Blunt was born in Nashua in 1847, and died there April 14. 
He was a leading grocer, prominent in Masonry, and served as alderman, polic e 
commissioner, representative, and councilor under Gov. J. B. Smith. 

JOHN FULLONTON 

John Fullonton, professor of ecclesiastical history and theology at Bates college, 
died at Lewiston, Me., April 17. He was born at Raymond in 1814, graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1840, and received the degree of D. D. from that institution in 
1862. 

LUTHER McCUTCHINS 

General Luther McCutchins was born in Pembroke, February 25, 1807, and 
died at New London, March 27. He followed the occupation of a farmer. In 
1856 he was appointed adjutant-general by Governor Haile, and during the war 
he served as draft commissioner for Merrimack county. In 1874 he was the un- 
successful candidate of the Republican party for governor. 

JOSEPH GILMAN 

Joseph Gilman died at Tamworth, April 1, at the age of 89 years. He was town 

clerk for thirty-two years, postmaster, and representative to the legislature. He 


was famous as a landlord, and was exceedingly well-versed in local history. 


CYRUS EASTMAN 

Cyrus Eastman, a native of Danville, Vt., but for forty years the leading mer- 
chant of Littleton, died March 31. He was largely interested in banking and 
hotel property. He served as colonel in the old militia, as representative in the 
legislature, member of the constitutional convention of 1876, and in Governor 
Goodwin’s council. 

JOHN PIERCE. 

Captain John Pierce was born in Gardner, Mass., June 21, 1799. and died at 

Littleton, April 4. He came to Bethlehem when 20, and served the town as 


selectman, representative, and member of the constitutional convention. 
C. L. DAMRELL. 


Charles Lowe Damrell was born in Portsmouth, November 16, 1826, and died 
at Boston, March 29. He came to Boston in 1849, and had since been engaged 
in the book business there, having occupied for a quarter of a century the famous 
**OQld Corner Bookstore.” 

G. D. WOODS. 

George D. Woods was born in Henniker, April 18, 1821, and died at Hillsbor- 

ough, March 26. He amassed a fortune in business at Boston, but had resided 


for a number of years at Hillsborough Bridge, where he was a director in the local 
bank. 
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